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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ROUGHOUT the week the great battle on the Aisne 

has continued almost without intermission, the Germans 
sticking doggedly to their tremendous line of entrenchments, 
which now might almost be described as a vast elongated 
fortress, and the French and British attacking them, or else 
repulsing the counter-attacks which are, of course, the 
essential feature of the German defence. At the same time, 
and especially on our left, there has been a perceptible, if very 
slow, gaining of ground by the Allies—not much to boast of 
on any particular day, but something quite useful at the end 
of a week. Needless to say, the losses on both sides have been 
very heavy, and owing to the weather the hardships have also 
been very great. We read of men constantly under shell fire, 
unable to get any sleep owing to the “alarums and excursions” 
of the enemy, and standing knee-deep in water in the trenches, 
for the weather has been far rainier than here. It seems 
almost a miracle that flesh and blood can endure so 
much, but an even greater miracle is in the heroic cheer- 
fulness and good spirit of our men. Nothing shakes their 
invincible fortitude. “I’ve fallen asleep two or three times 
writing this” is the refrain of most of the home letters, but 
officers and men are ready at any moment to meet the call to 
advance, 


Friday’s news suggests that the combatants have now 
almost fought themselves to a standstill. We have, in fact, 
reached temporarily a situation for a time not unlike that 
which occurred several times in the American Civil War, and 
especially like that before the great line of Southern field 
fortifications at Petersburg. North and South, both en- 
trenched, confronted each other without making appreciable 
progress as the Germans and the Allies now do in this rural 
siege, 

. In the Eastern theatre of the war the news continues to be 
excellent. The successful German advance in East Prussia 
appears to have spent itself, and unless reports are too 
optimistic, which we do not believe, the Russians are again 
advancing and making real progress. In Galicia the Russians 
are slowly but steadily mopping up the remains of the Austrian 
Army, which only six weeks ago was penetrating Poland, and 
in the centre the threatened German advance is petering out. 
Serbia again is showing renewed activity after her victories, 
and we may very soon hear of big things in Bosnia. At the 
same time, the Montenegrin attack by land and the Allies’ 
attack by sea on Cattaro look very much as if the operations 
there would soon draw to a successful issue. Altogether, the 


No doubt these are as yet only presages of the good 
things to follow, and our patience will yet have to be tried 
by failures and disappointments, during which we shall 
be inclined to cry: “ Will it never be day? Will the tide of 
good fortune never come to flood?” We believe that Clough’s 
well-known lines, which we quoted some six weeks after 
Colenso, aptly describe the situation :— 
“ For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch aye a 
Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light, 
In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 
But westward, look! the land is bright!” 


Fourteen years ago we asked our readers to look for light in 
the West, and we were justified by the sequel. Again we bid 
them look westward for the light, and believe that they will 
not be disappointed. But even if our hopes turn out to be 
dupes, let Englishmen still possess their souls in fortitude, 
and remember that fears may just as well be liars. Time, 
patience, and a high heart will pull the nation through, even 
though ships may be sunk, airships hover over London and 
pin-prick us with their bombs, errant cruisers worry coast 
cities, and our troops appear to be knocking their heads vainly 
against the enemy’s walls. “Hard pounding, gentlemen, but 
we will see who can pound the hardest!” 


On Thursday the Press Bureau issued a very striking 
descriptive account of the situation at the front, written by 
“an eyewitness present with General Headquarters.” It 
supplements the spirited narrative issued in the earlier part 
of the week, and shows that under pressure the War Office 
has discovered a very efficient military journalist among its 
combatant officers. “Todgers’s can do it when it likes.” It 
states that we are face to face with siege warfare, and that 
the Germans are in effect employing material which they had 
collected for the siege of Paris. The official war correspondent 
summarizes operations from September 18th to 20th by 
borrowing from the statement of a neighbouring French 
commander to his corps. “Having repulsed repeated and 
violent counter-attacks made by the enemy ... we have the 
feeling that we have been victorious.” 


Then follows some incidental news, as, for example, 
the destruction of two German aeroplanes and the dropping 
by one of our airmen of several bombs over the German lines, 
“one incendiary bomb falling with considerable effect on a 
transport park near La Fére.” Next we hear of a buried store 
of the enemy’s munitions of war which was found not far from 
the Aisne, ten waggon-loads of live shell and two waggons of 
cable being dug up. ‘Traces were also discovered of large 
quantities of stores having been burned, which our official 
correspondent cautiously regards as “tending to show 
that so far back as the Aisne the German retirement was 
hurried.” 


We are next told how our wet and muddied heroes in the 
trenches, though very tired, are always ready and eager for a 
“scrap.” Indeed, “ the sight of the Pickelhauben coming up 
has been a positive relief after the long trying hours of 
inaction under shell fire.” The Germans apparently relied 
upon shattering our nerves with their very heavy guns and 
high explosives. In this they have failed, but the experiment 
bas been costly. A German prisoner, indeed, described the 
authorities as being greatly disappointed by the moral effect 
produced by their heavy guns. “It has not been at all com- 
mensurate with the colossal expenditure of ammunition, which 
has really been wasted.” The official war correspondent does 





prospect in the East is bright, and if it is not yet sunrise, the 
dawn is beginning to break. 


not even neglect the artifice of comic relief. He tells us that 
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the German howitzer shells are eight to nine inches in 
calibre and on impact send up columns of greasy black 
smoke. On account of this they are irreverently nicknamed 
“ eoal-boxes,” “ Black Marias,” or “Jack Johnsons” by our 
soldiers. “Men whotake things in this spirit are, it seems, 
likely to throw out the calculations based on loss of moral so 
carefully framed by the German military philosophers.” 


Finally, an excellent use is made of captured documents, 
and we are treated to excerpts from a letter by a German 
private which deals with the fighting capacity of the British 
soldier :— 

“With the English troops we have great difficulties. They 

have a queer way of causing losses to the enemy. They make good 
trenches, in which they wait patiently. They carefully measure 
the ranges for their rifle fire, and they then open a truly hellish 
fire on the unsuspecting cavalry. This was the reason that we 
had such heavy losses. . . . According to our officers, the English 
striking forces are exhausted. The English people never really 
wanted war.” 
Here is a striking tribute to the good training of the British 
troops, taken from a letter written by a German major: “ The 
English are marvellously trained in making use of the ground. 
One never sees them, and one is constantly under fire.” 
His final conclusion is: “If we first beat the English, 
the French resistance will soon be broken.” We would not 
be too sure if we were the Germans. Our gallant allies will, 
we believe, if compelled, prove excellent “ stickers.” 


Among miscellaneous items of news we may mention the 
daring raid of English airmen into Germany, their object 
being to destroy the German Zeppelin bases at Cologne and 
Diisseldorf. Unfortunately, owing to the misty weather, the 
attack on the Cologne sheds was a failure. Our airmen were 
afraid that in the mist they might by mistake damage 
dwelling-houses and churches—i.ec., the cathedral. They 
obviously banished from their minds the notion that the 
destruction of the cathedral at Reims could be made good by 
destroying great architectural monuments elsewhere. The 
attack on Diisseldorf was more successful. The airman most 
pluckily came down to within some four hundred feet of the 
sheds before letting fall the bombs. It is not known what 
amount of damage was done. 


The early afternoon papers of Friday publish a Reuter 
telegram to the effect that a Zeppelin flew over Ostend at 
eleven o’clock on Thursday evening, dropped three bombs, and 
flew away again. The damage was one office wrecked and 
one dog killed. If that is the bag of one Zeppelin in Ostend, 
what, after all, would be the bag of one hundred Zeppelins 
in London P 


The ‘Emden,’ which may be described as a German 
‘Alabama,’ has added to her exploits in the matter of 
capturing and destroying British ships in the Bay of Bengal 
(six were destroyed and the crews sent ashore in the seventh) 
by a spirited raid on Madras. She arrived off the town on 
Tuesday night and fired a number of shells, her object being 
the destruction of the oil-tanks. In this, however, she was 
only partially successful, and the general damage done was 
quite unimportant. Unless we are greatly mistaken, hers will 
be a case of a short life anda merry one. Finally, Friday’s 
papers give the interesting announcement that a small British 
force under Brigadier-General Barnardiston, who commands 
the British forces in North China, landed in the neighbourhood 
of Laoshan Bay on the 23rd “so as to participate in the 
movements against the Germans at Tsingtau.” 


Mr. Roosevelt has made a statement on the war which is 
thoroughly sound and thoroughly American. He tells his 
fellow-citizens that they must do two things: profit by the 
lessons of the war, and aid in the achievement of a just 
peace :— 

“A peace which consecrates militarism will be of small service. 
A peace obtained by crushing the liberty and life of unoffending 

ples is as cruel as the most cruel war. . . . A peace which left 

igium’s wrongs unavenged, and which did not provide against 
the recurrence of such wrongs as those from which she has suffered, 
would not be a real peace.” 
Mr. Roosevelt, in dealing with the causes of the conflict, spoke 
as follows: “ When once Belgium was invaded, every circum- 
stance of national honour and interest forced England to act 
precisely as she did act. She could not hold up her head 
among the nations had she acted otherwise.” About Belgium 


esp 


also only one view was possible. She was deliberately 


brutalized :— 


“TI admire and respect the German people. I am 

German blood in my veins, but it to imsousiide mt ey ~ 
danger of a Transatlantic application of all that Bernhardism 
implies. The United States must be prepared. Arbitration 
treaties, the Hague Court, and all the rest of the pacifist stock 
trade are useless unless backed by force. No abundance of the 
milder virtues will save the nation that has lost its virile qualiti ; 
On the other hand, no admiration of strength must make 
deviate from the laws of righteousness. What has occurred to 
Belgium is precisely what would occur, under similar conditio: 

to us unless we were able to show that the action would be 
dangerous. If any old-world military Power, Euro or Asiati 

were at war and deemed such action necessary and safe, it would 
at once seize the Panama Canal or the Danish West Indies or 
Magdalena Bay exactly as Belgium and Luxemb have been 
overrun by Germany or as Korea has been seized oy ey 


We note that German secret service agents in the 
United States are trying to make the flesh of the Americans 
creep by talk about our shortage of rifles. We would ask 
our American friends when they hear such talk to possess 
their souls in patience. As it happens, we have no shortage, 
or anything approaching it, as regards the men in action, 
ready for action, or likely to be ready for action for 
some considerable time. As regards the second half-million 
men now to be recruited, the rifles which are being turned 
out by the factories will be ready quite as soon as the men. 
The rifle problem is, however, we admit, a serious one for all 
nations which rely upon voluntary enlistment. It is specially 
serious for America. We would, therefore, once more urge our 
kinsmen in the United States to look to their military stores, 
and to remember that you may rely upon improvising men, 
but it is madness to rely, as we fear they are doing, 
upon improvising rifles, artillery, ammunition, and general 
equipment. We implore them to be warned in time. 


We are not ashamed to confess that the military unprepared. 
ness of America haunts us like a nightmare. No doubt it is 
well-nigh inconceivable that Germany can now be victorious, 
Still, if by a miracle she were to win, she would unquestion- 
ably turn her attention to the great unravaged and undeveloped 
riches of South America. She would, indeed, hardly have 
any choice but to renew her strength there. And then how 
about the Monroe Doctrine! Strange as it will sound to most 
American ears, and furious as it will render many thoughtless 
Transatlantic Jingoes, it is none the less true that at this 
moment what stands between the Monroe Doctrine and its 
complete destruction are our ships in the North Sea and the 
battle-weary, mud-stained men in the British and French 
trenches on the Aisne. 


On Friday week Parliament was prorogued after the Royal 
Assent had been signified in the Lords to the Home Rale 
and Welsh Church Bills. The King’s Speech, which 
dealt solely with the war, declared that “ we are fighting fora 
worthy purpose, and we shall not lay down our arms until 
that purpose has been fully achieved.” After the reading of 
the Speech in the Commons Mr. Crooks asked whether the 
House would be in order in singing “ God Save the King.” 
Without waiting for an answer to this startling question, 
Mr. Crooks, with great spirit, struck up the first bars, and soon 
the whole House joined heartily inthe anthem. Some Liberals 
afterwards cried “ God eave Ireland!” to which Irish Nation- 
alists responded “ God save England!” Thus one of the most 
extraordinary Sessions in history ended true to its character. 


At Edinburgh on Friday week Mr. Asquith made two 
excellent speeches on the war to crowded and enthusiastic 
meetings. He pointed out that a settlement of the Austro- 
Serbian question was actually in sight when Germany, by ber 
now deliberate act, declared war. No attempt was made by 
Germany to controvert that fact except by “wanton false- 
hoods.” Mr. Asquith was very happy in his quotations from 
Pitt and Gladstone as to the sanctity of treaties. In 1793 
Pitt said: “ England will never consent that another country 
should arrogate the power of annniling at her pleasure the 
political system of Europe established by solemn treaties and 
guaranteed by the consent of the Powers.” In spite of all we 
owed to German philosophy, science, and arts, the specifically 
German contribution to the world movement of the last 
thirty years was this: “the development of the doctrine of the 
supreme and ultimate prerogative in human affairs of material 





force.” Surely that is a just summary, 
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‘In a speech on the war at the Queen’s Hall last Saturday 


Mr. Lloyd George dealt out indignation, contempt, and pathos 
with extraordinary effect, and he ended with a visionary passage 
of great beauty about a newer patriotism such as could come 
only from a man who is by birth an orator. His treatment of 
the German argument about a “scrap of paper” was perfect 
for the occasion, and is likely to be long remembered : “ Have 

ou any £5 notes about you, or any of those neat little Treasury 
£1 notes ? If you have, burn them. They are only scraps of 
paper! What are they made of? Rags. What are they 
worth? The whole credit of the British Empire.” “Treaties,” 
he said, applying the illustration, “are the currency of inter- 
national statesmanship.” If German commerce were conducted 
on the same principles as German statecraft, no trader would 
ever look at the signature of a German merchant again. If 
the old British spirit were still alive in British hearts, the bully 
would be torn from his seat. 


At Nottingham on Monday Lord Lansdowne gave an 
excellent summary of the events that led up to the war, and 
showed how deeply our honour was pledged. Germany had 
forced on the war. She knew all about the demands Austria 
was making on Serbia. She concealed those demands so far 
as she was able from other Powers, and when Serbia returned 
a not unreasonable answer to Austria Germany gave no 
encouragement to Austria to consider it. Then came the 
moment when Sir Edward Grey proposed that there should 
be a Conference of the Great Powers to endeavour to reach 
a settlement. France accepted the proposal; Russia was 
ready to discuss it; Italy favoured it; Austria was prepared 
to agree to mediation upon the two outstanding points; but 
Germany obstructed the plan at every turn. At that moment, 
if, as one of the diplomatists had said, Germany had chosen 
to touch the batton, the whole aspect of the controversy would 
have been changed. Only a little respite was asked for, and 
that was the moment when Germany chose to launch her 
ultimatums. 


Speaking in great spirits at Liverpool on Monday, Mr. 
Churchill said that he had come to ask for a million men for 
Sir John French’s Army—“a million of the flower of our 
manhood, nothing but the very best, every man a volunteer, a 
million men maintained in the field and equipped with every- 
thing that science can invent or money can buy.” Thus alone 
could the war be ended “in the only way.” Meanwhile he 
could not have hoped that at this stage of the war circum- 
stances would have been so favourable to the Allied cause. 
He was at last free to say that the German Fleet had been 
built for the express purpose of our undoing—for our 
“exclusive benefit.” The elaborate system of espionage con- 
ducted for years in this country proved that German ships 
knew the way here, Let them come. If they did not, they 
would be “dug out like rats in a hole.” The war had altered 
everything for us. The Orangemen had given their rifles to 
the Belgians, and there was no one in Britain, Liberal or 
Nationalist, who would allow them to be any the worse off for 
that. 


We desire most heartily to support an appeal which has 
been issued by Dr. Sarolea on bebalf of the Belgian Relief 
and Reconstruction Fund. As Dr. Sarolea points out in his 
leaflet, the Belgian refugeee in Britain are only a section of 
the sufferers. The vast majority are too poor, or too old, or 
too young to come, and there are besides hundreds of thousands 
in territory still occupied by the Germans. Louvain, Dinant, 
and Termonde are notorious symbols of what German ruth- 
lessness can do, but after all they are only the more dramatic 
expression of the unutterable and almost universal misery 
hidden away in the ruined Belgian villages. The Belgians 
are now a nation of unemployed. Belgian industry is not 
merely impeded but destroyed. The opportunities for relief 
are almost infinite. The Fund for which Dr. Sarolea appeals 
1s independent of the Belgian Legation Fund, and is distri- 
buted through local committees in Belgium who have first-hand 
knowledge of all the conditions. Subscriptions may be sent 
to the Treasurer, Belgian Relief and Reconstruction Com- 
mittee, 21 Royal Terrace, Edinburgh. 

The papers of Monday recorded several naval events, of which 
we may mention the following. The ‘ Pegasus,’ a cruiser of 


under repairs by the German cruiser ‘ Kénigsberg.’ The guns 
of the ‘ Pegasus’ were outranged, and she was completely dis- 
abled. The casualties were about twenty-five killed and eighty 
wounded. A most interesting and encouraging episode was 
the duel in the old-fashioned manner between the “ British 
auxiliary cruiser ‘Carmania,’” which is of course the well- 
known Cunarder, and the German auxiliary cruiser ‘Cap 
Trafalgar,’ of the Hamburg-Siid-Amerika line. It was a fight 
between ships of equal strength. After an hour and three- 
quarters the ‘Carmania’ sank the ‘Cap Trafalgar.’ In the 
‘Carmania’ nine men were killed and twenty-six wounded. 
We heartily congratulate Captain Noel Grant on his success- 
ful action. His fight is the nearest modern parallel to the 
duel between the ‘Chesapeake’ and the ‘Shannon’ in 1813; 
but we shall not press the flattery of the comparison too far 
lest we should be reminded of the words attributed to the 
captain of the ‘Shannon’ when he declined a public banquet 
on the grounds that “the ‘Shannon’ was always an unassum- 
ing ship.” 

General Beyers, Commandant-General of the Defence 
Forces of South Africa, has resigned as he disapproves of 
General Botha’s plan of making war on German South-West 
Africa. His arguments are absurd. Even if the Germans had 
not invaded Union territory, the defence of the Union is best 
assured by the offensive. War must be made on the enemy 
wherever he is to be found. The Union may congratulate 
itself that it is rid of a Commandant who holds General 
Beyers’s peculiar military opinions. The papers of Tuesday 
published some correspondence between General Smnts and 
General Beyers. General Smuts, in a letter of rare power and 
feeling, condemned General Beyers’s “bitter attack” on Britain, 
and reminded him that Britain had granted the South African 
people a freedom which enabled them to “realize their 
national ideals along their own lines,” and incidentally allowed 
General Beyers “to write with impunity a letter for which 
you would without doubt be liable in the German Empire to 
the extreme penalty.” General Botha has taken supreme 
command of the troops which will invade German South-West 
Africa. No doubt officers of the British Regulars will be 
serving under him. We are sure that they will feel it to be 
a proud and a wonderful moment when they take up arms 
under their former gallant enemy. 


We deeply regret to record the loss in the North Sea of 
the three British cruisers ‘Aboukir,’ ‘Hogue,’ and ‘ Cressy’ 
on Tuesday morning through a German submarine attack. 
These three sister-ships were engaged in patrol work when 
the ‘Aboukir’ was torpedoed. The ‘ Hogue’ and ‘Cressy’ 
had closed and were standing by when they were also tor- 
pedoed. About eight hundred and fifty lives out of the total 
crews of about two thousand were saved by destroyers, 
trawlers, and boats. It is thought that five or six German 
submarines took part in the attack. The cruisers were 
twelve-thousand-ton ships about fourteen years old. The 
injury to the Navy is not by any means great when we 
consider our vast superiority to the German Navy in 
cruisers. The conduct of officers and men in all the ships 
was beyond praise. We have written fully elsewhere of the 
lessons of this affair, and on the place and value of sub- 
marines in naval warfare. 


The New York Evening World of Thursday week published 
what is said to be the answer of Germany to the American 
suggestions of peace. The upshot of it is that Germany is 
willing “to call the war a draw,” but that if the Allies insist 
on the “war to a finish” of which England talks daily, and 
on dismembering the German Empire, then Germany will 
“repeat the era after the Napoleonic Wars.” She will arm 
“every man, child, cat, and dog in the Empire for the day of 
revenge.” Her motto is “Live and let live.” We have no 
reason to doubt that the Evening World’s information is 
genuine. Our readers will recognize the purpose of the 
answer; it is one of the usual clumsy diplomatic attempts to 
represent Germany as a betrayed and ill-treated country 
struggling in the grip of mighty oppressors. American 
readers, we may be sure, know what to think of this presenta- 
tion of the case. 











about two thousand tons, was caught in Zanzibar Harbour while 





Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Aug. 8th. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


SOPHISTRY AND SELF-RIGHTEOUOSNESS. 


(a implored the Presbyterian ministers in 

Edinburgh to think it possible that they might 
be mistaken. If men so much bemused with sophistry 
and self-righteousness as Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
Mr. Charles Trevelyan, Mr. Norman Angell, Mr. E. D. 
Morel, and Mr. Arthur Ponsonby are at this moment 
will deign to listen to a newspaper which no doubt 
from their intellectual heights they regard as an “ anti- 
German rag,” we would urge them to think it possible that 
they may be mistaken. We would also in all sincerity 
urge them to think it possible, though they may think it 
by no means likely, that their country may be in the right, 
and possible, too, that there may be Englishmen and 
Scotsmen besides themselves who have some respect for 
humane feelings, for peace, for liberty, and for national 
rights. Further, we would urge them to try to consider 
it possible that one may be opposed to Germany without 
having a base, bloody, and brutal nature; that to be 
determined to beat the Germans does not necessarily 
stamp one as an enemy of the human race; and that 
one may think it obligatory to destroy the Prussian 
military caste without harbouring any ill-feeling towards 
the German people as a whole and without any desire to 
see them destroyed as a nation. 

In the document which the five gentlemen we have 
just named put forward on Friday week they laid 
down four points which they consider should inspire 
“the actual conditions of peace and should dominate 
the situation after peace has been declared.” These 
four points, we may observe contain things which 
are new and things which are sound, but unfortunately the 
things which are sound are not new, and the things which 





are new are not sound. The first and most important of 


the four conditions runs as follows :— 


“No province shall be transferred from one Government to 
another without the consent by plebiscite of the population of 
such province.” 


This is a somewhat curious proposition, by the way, to come 
from those who were furious at the notion of a plebiscite 
being taken of the Province of Ulster before she was 
transferred from the Government at Westminster to the 
Government at Dublin. But let that pass. The whole 
tone of the MacDonald-Ponsonby manifesto is to suggest 
that no one but these five self-righteous sophists and their 
followers have ever before thought of such a proposition as 
that we must not make fresh Alsace-Lorraines. They, 
noble, far-seeing creatures that they are, have, it is 
indirectly insinuated, a patent, or even monopoly, in 
humanitarianism. Yet, as a matter of fact, the bloody- 
minded Spectator had set forth this very condition five 
weeks before this manifesto appeared. For example, on 
August 15th we wrote as follows :— 


“But suppose, as in the end we are confident they will, the 
German ideals of autocracy and militarism and monopoly do not 
beat those of freedom and national independence, then there will 
be a great duty imposed upon us and upon the States with whom 
we are in alliance—a very difficultduty, and one which, the longer 
and harder is the fighting, will be the more difficult to accomplish. 
That duty can be expressed in a single sentence. It is to yield to 
no temptation, however great, to let the peace, when it comes, be 
merely a truce, a peace which shall have in it the seeds of future wars, 
which shall store up disaster for the future as assuredly as did the 
Peace of Frankfort. We must, whilst our eyes are still undimmed 
by success—should it come in God’s merey—determine that we 
will have no sowing of the dragon’s teeth. By this we mean that 
the terms of peace shall not include such ruthless negations of 
human rights as the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine. In the last 
resort it was the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine that produced the 
situation that has ended in this awful war. If the Germans had 
never annexed provinces which did not want to be annexed, France 
could soon have got over the war of 1870, would not have stood 
always en vedette, would not have caused that sense of dread in 
Germany which her defenders now tell us, with a fine unconscious 
humour, was the real cause of the present war. (According to this 
theory, we and the French frightened the poor harmless, peace- 
loving Germans and their sensitive Emperor so terrifically that we 
drove them into war, and therefore, if anybody is to blame, it is 
not the German Emperor, but the French and English peoples.) 
We must strive, then, that there shall be no tearing away of un- 
willing provinces from any State, either out of revenge or on 
account of supposed military needs. It was Moltke and the 
General Staff who insisted on Alsace and Lorraine being taken 
when Bismarck somewhat inclined in the opposite direction. 








a 
Moltke thus showed that he did not realize that military con. 
siderations can never be so potent as moral ones, for in the widest 
sense the annexation, instead of strengthening Germany by say 
five army corps, weakened her by double that number. Every- 
where the provinces that had been unwillingly attached to Germany 
—her annexations, in fact—have weakened her. That is trug of 
Schleswig-Holstein. It is true of Prussian Poland. It is true in 
the supremest sense of Alsace-Lorraine. To put the matter in s 
nutshell, we must not manufacture moral explosives by detaching 
provinces that do not want to be detached. Restoring provinces that 
are longing for restoration is, of course, altogether another matter.” 
With the other three propositions of the manifesto wa 
shall not trouble to deal in detail. They are academic 
plans for giving what the signatories call more “ democratic 
control of foreign policy,” which in reality means more 
power of talk for private Members. The manifesto says that 
the foreign policy of Great Britain shall not be aimed at 
creating alliances for maintaining the balance of power, 
but shall be directed to the establishment of a Concert of 
Europe. As to this proposition, we only desire to ask what is 
to happen if the democracy in control say they prefer main- 
taining the balance of power to the establishment of the 
Concert of Europe. It does not by any means follow that 
what the five gentlemen who signed the manifesto think 
to-day the democracy will think to-morrow. It is much 
more likely that the democracy will never think any- 
thing of the kind. Finally, Great Britain is somewhat 
peremptorily ordered to propose a plan for the drastic 
reduction of armaments—a plan which, as far as wo can 
judge, partakes of the nature of peace secured by the 
threat of war. Of this we need only say that at the end 
of the great war with Napoleon the Holy Alliance was 
formed on similar lines of peace by international agree- 
ment, and that it ended in one of the most hideous attempts 
to set up a tyranny enforced by the bayonet that the world 
has ever seen. But though we are not going to trouble our 
readers with discussing these academic propositions, we 
must say a word in regard to the preliminary circular signed 
by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. Norman 
Angell, and Mr. Morel which was published in the 
Morning Post on Thursday, September 10th. This letter 
sets forth, amongst other things, that it is the object of 
the signatories 
“To aim at securing such terms that this war will not, either 
through the humiliation of the defeated nation, or an artificial 
rearrangement of frontiers, merely become the starting-point for 
new national antagonisms and future wars.” 


It goes on to say that “when the time is ripe for it, but 
not before the country is secure from danger, meetings 
will be organized and speakers provided.” Meanwhile 
“the immediate need is, in our opinion, to prepare for the 
issue of books, pamphlets, and leaflets dealing with the course of 
recent policy and suggesting the lines of action for the future. 
Measures are being taken to prepare these at once, and they will 
be ready for publication when the proper opportunity occurs. 
For this purpose we shall be glad of any subscription which you 
can spare, and would like to know if you are willing to support 
us in this effort, in order that we may communicate with you as 
occasion arises.” 

The essential part of this foolish circular is, of course, the 
protest against the humiliation of the defeated nation— 
i.¢., Germany, for the poor Austrians seem already to be 
thrown to the wolves by our admirers of culture as 
practised by the German Government, the German 
General Staff, and the German Army, and supported by 
so large a contingent of German professors and men of 
education. As a matter of fact, though we ardently 
desire to see the German military caste overthrown, both 
for the sake of European peace and for the sake of the 
rights of the German people, we have no wish whatever to 
humiliate Germany or the German nation. To speak the 
plain truth, it is utterly impossible for the British nation or 
for any combination of nations to humiliate another nation. 
Dr. Johnson said well that no man was ever written down 
except by himself. It is even more true that no nation 
was ever humiliated except by itself. What will humiliate 
Germany if she is to be humiliated will not be defeat or any 
terms of peace imposed upon her, but simply and solely 
her own action in beginning the war and waging 
the war in the way she has waged it. What 
has humiliated Germany has been her secret pre- 
parations for war, her backing up of Austrias 
monstrous persecution of Servia, and, worst of all, her 
refusal to allow Austria to back out when she grew 
frightened at her own action. What could be more 
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ops gs han her violation of the neutrality of 

_ nee. Pio or her odious appeal to Britain not to run 

——. a word like “neutrality” or for “a scrap of paper” 

= ? Here, indeed, was humiliation deep and 

like a treaty » oa a £ i 

Jasting. But deeper humiliation still is to be found in the 

flames of Louvain, in the cry that goes up from the women 

and children dead in nameless graves, in the agony of 
blighted lives. It is to be found in the thousands of 
wretched townsmen and peasants shot, not for anything 
they had done themselves, but because some half-maddened 

countryman, against all their hopes and wishes, had in a 

moment of frenzy discharged a shoi-gun from a backyard 

or an upper window. It is through crimes such as these that 

Germany stands, and must stand, humiliated before the 

whole civilized world. War has not been waged on such 

terms since, to the horror of mankind, Louis XIV. gave 
up the Palatinate to military execution. Germany has 
returned to the barbarism of the seventeenth century, 
and must suffer the humiliation which an individual suffers 
when he allows his temper to betray him into some act of 
rimitive savagery. Here is Germany's humiliation. Not 
all the sophistry and self-righteousness of Mr. Ramsay 

MacDonald, Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. Norman Angell, Mr. E. D. 

Morel, and Mr. Arthur Ponsonby will ever persuade us, or 

ever persuade the British people, that such humiliation is 

due, not to German action, but to that innate wickedness 
and brutality which those gentlemen are so much 
inclined to see in the words and acts of their own 
countrymen. In secret plots, in violated treaties, in 

Conventions for the reduction of the barbarity of war set 

aside with cynical indifference, in ruined cities, in burning 

villages, in murdered men and tortured women—it is 
here that Germany’s humiliation is to be found. It is 
from the humiliation of a hundred acts such as these 
that we, and indeed the whole world, are powerless to 
save her. 

Perhaps we shall be asked what people with the views of 
the five signatories to the manifesto are to do. Their 
natures are critical; they must be abusing somebody. 

They cannot abuse the Germans because that might add 

to the humiliation of the German nation. Therefore 

their activities must be expended upon criticizing, either 
directly or indirectly, openly or by implication, the action 
of their fellow-countrymen. Personally we are all for 
criticism, because we regard it as the antiseptic of con- 
duct ; but criticism, to be effective, should be sympathetic 
and not antagonistic. Unfortunately the sophists and the 
self-righteous, though no doubt their intentions are 
excellent, find it impossible to be sympathetic—at any 
rate with their fellow-countrymen. Sympathy overflows for 
an antagonist or an outsider of almost any sort—as long as 
he is not a Russian—but in the case of their own flesh and 
blood criticism always becomes censure. We do not ask, 
of course, for the sympathy of approbation, but merely 
for the sympathy of comprehension. But that appears to 
be a sealed book. Still, the problem remains, what are 
gentlemen like these five signatories to do in the present 
case? We will suggest something to keep them from the 
mischief which Satan specially provides for idle hands at 
times of great national crisis. Why should not they 
devote themselves to an honest study of war as waged on 
the principles of the German General Staff, as illustrated 
by recent events, and compare those principles of action and 
the deeds flowing from them with the promises publicly 
made by Germany at the Hague. Then let them see if they 
cannot find some system for the better binding of nations 
to the right conduct of war. Probably our advice will 
fall upon deaf ears, and the gentlemen whom we have 
been addressing, wrapping themselves in their intellectual 
self-sufficiency, will merely look down with pitying annoy- 
ance on what they will term the Philistine vulgarity of the 
Spectator. 

We desire, however, to give them a final word of advice, 
and that is to be very careful from whom they take sub- 
scriptions to their movement. We are quite sure that their 
intentions are perfectly patriotic, and that nothing would 
horrify them more than to receive pecuniary support 
which came ultimately from the German secret 
service funds. Yet we feel convinced that if they are 
not very careful they will get it in various indirect 
ways. We do not mean by this that anybody with 
& German name will propose to send them money ; but 


sometimes anonymously, sometimes with apparently the best 
possible credentials, we feel sure. In the end they are 
only too likely to experience the humiliation of discovering 
that there is a ledger entry in Berlin of the sum 
over which they will have purred with satisfaction 
as coming from some noble humanitarian in Aberdeen 
or Belfast. We are bound to admit, of course, that 
this danger need not stop men from doing something 
which they sincerely and conscientiously believe to be right. 
It is, however, even from their point of view, a danger to be 
avoided, and, as we have said, they will if they are wise be 
very vigilant. That those who control the German secret 
service funds in this country will only be too anxious to 
get money into the hands of our self-righteous sophists 
and stimulate their enterprise is obvious. Quite apart 
from the question whether they are morally in the right, 
it is clear that their propaganda will be of supreme use 
to the German Government, and may help to sow that 
dissension among the Allies for which all German 
politicians and diplomatists are now so eagerly working. 
And small blame to them. From their point of view, 
nothing could be more useful than to have public opinion 
here tuned to tell our Allies that this or that safeguard 
must not be demanded of Germany lest it should be 
regarded as a humiliation by a noble and cultured nation. 





OUR CRUISERS AND THE SUBMARINES. 


HE loss of the ‘ Aboukir,’ the ‘Hogue,’ and the 
‘Cressy’ from a submarine attack in the North 
Sea was just such an incident as was almost sure to 
happen sooner or later. The ships are a serious loss of 
course in a sense—three ships of twelve thousand tons 
each are an undoubted haul for the German submarines 
—but our superiority to the Germans in cruisers is so 
great that we can suffer the loss without a tremor of 
misgiving as to our ability to keep the seas against 
Germany and to destroy her Fleet if ever it should 
emerge. As the war goes on we shall build new ships 
at a considerably faster rate than the German yards can; 
if the war lasts for a long time, therefore, we shall more 
than compensate ourselves for the loss of the cruisers, 
regarding them only from the point of view of counting 
ships. But there is much more than this to be 
said by way of contra account. The three cruisers were 
nearly fourteen years old ; they belonged to a period when 
submarines had nothing like their present power; they 
were n»t only inadequately armoured below the water-line, 
but owing to their lack of modern gun-power were not fit to 
take their place in line of battle. By far the gravest loss 
from the mishap is the expenditure of most gallant and 
skilled personnel. The wonder is not that these ships 
have been torpedoed, but that more ships have not been 
lost in a similar manner. If the capacities of the sub- 
marine were quite so deadly as some of its prophets invite 
us to believe, the losses to our Navy would certainly 
have been very much greater by this time. For it is 
obvious that the conditions of the fighting at sea are 
such as to allow the maximum value to submarines. The 
facts have only to be stated to prove this. While the great 
German ships are hidden away, our own ships have day 
and night to patrol the open sea near the German coast. 
They are thus permanent and most tempting targets for 
submarine dashes from German harbours, estuaries, and 
creeks. In estimating the power of submarines we ought 
to look at the whole matter rather from the standpoint of 
what our Fleet has achieved, while enjoying a comparative 
immunity from submarine attack, than from the standpoint 
of what it has lost in comparison with German losses. We 
have annihilated German oversea trade, and out of our 
own four thousand ocean-going merchant ships at sea 
we have a record of but twelve vessels sunk by the enemy. 
Looked at in that way, the facts are extraordinarily re- 
assuring. It may be, and we earnestly trust it may be, 
that the episode of the three cruisers will not be repeated. 
Every reverse brings its lessons, which will not be ignored. 
The lessons of this particular misadventure are, we think, 
fairly plain, but before we speak of them we had better try 
briefly to piece together various narratives as to what 
happened. 
I'he submarine attack occurred early on Tuesday morning 
in the North Sea, perhaps about thirty or forty miles north- 





that such money will come at third or fourth hand, 


west of the Hook of Holland. If this information be correct, 
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it seems probable either that the German submarine, or 
submarines, fell in with the cruisers by accident, or that the 
German Intelligence Department is in very good working 
order. Although the latest British submarines have a 
great radius of action—about two thousand miles—it need 
not be supposed that the class of German submarine which 
is said to have brought off the coup had been cruising 
about very long at sea. The general belief is that this 
was unlikely. The three cruisers were steaming in line 
ahead at a slow speed—about eight knots, according to 
one account—when the ‘ Aboukir’ was struck by a torpedo. 
At first it was thought she had hit a mine, but the 
truth soon became evident. She sank in less than half an 
hour, the officers and crew behaving with the customary 
calmness of the Navy, and getting away as many boats as 
possible before the order was given “ Every man for him- 
self.” Meanwhile the ‘ Hogue’ and the ‘Cressy’ closed, 
and stood by. The ‘ Hogue,’ by this time almost stationary, 
was hit next, and she sank in a few minutes. Most of the 
crew who were not killed by the explosion were left in the 
water supporting themselves in a fairly heavy sea with 
pieces of wreckage and lifebuoys. The ‘ Cressy’ was still 
untouched, and did all that was possible to rescue survivors. 
She was herself, of course, a very easy target, and yet, 
according to the account of a survivor published in the 
Daily Mail, the submarine which fired the fatal torpedo 
came within a hundred yards to do her work. Trawlers 
helped to rescue men in the water, and later a destroyer 
flotilla arrived to carry away the survivors. 

The lessons, we said, are fairly plain. The facts, so far 
as we know them, do not support the view that submarines 
could easily sink ships which are moving fast through the 
water. A torpedo fired at its mark travels with a speed 
that is as immobility compared with the speed of a shell. 
And the aiming of a torpedo in a submarine is a matter of 
extraordinary difficulty. It is not like laying a gun; the 
whole submarine is, as it were, the gun-carriage, and the 
torpedo has to be fired when the submarine is assumed—it 
must generally be a case of merely rough calculation—to 
be in the right position. Add to these difficulties the 
obscurity produced by breaking water about the periscope 
if shells are falling round it, and it will be seen that 
to hit a fast-moving ship which is continually changing 
her course must be largely a matter of luck. We do 
not say this in order to argue that submarines are by any 
means to be despised. The contrary is obviously true. 
What they have accomplished already in the sinking of 
these three cruisers, in the sinking of the ‘ Hela,’ and 
possibly in the sinking of the ‘Pathfinder,’ proves that 
they are an essential part of every modern Navy. Never- 
theless, it seems that the ‘ Hogue’ and the ‘ Cressy’ would 
not have been hit if on the first alarm they had instantly 
steamed at full speed. Their self-sacrifice in standing by 
was magnificent. But the work of rescue should surely 
be done by smaller vessels—by destroyers. In this case 
the destroyers were too far away. That being so, the 
‘Hogue’ and the ‘Cressy’ did right to stand by; one 
cannot imagine them, indeed, doing anything else. But 
the proper work of numbers of small fry should not fall 
to great ships, which present a huge target and represent 
huge values in human life, fighting power, and money. 
Of course every effort should be made to save life—the 
Navy, we are glad to think, would refuse to stop short 
of any sacrifice for that end—but it is not good to 
spend seven hundred lives to save one hundred. That 
is not a Jife-saving system at all. 

One more thing may be said. In asserting that the con- 
ditions of the war at sea allow the maximum value to 
the enemy’s submarines we did not overstate the facts. 
This maximum could no doubt be reduced if we resorted 
to laying mines off the German coast. So far we have 
administered the most stinging rebuke to Germany’s in- 
humane practices in mine-laying by refusing to place a 
single contact mine where it would be a danger to neutral 
shipping. We are in favour of this kind of magnanimity, 
expensive though it be, within reason. It is, indeed, a 
see of the moral argument on our side as against 

rbaric methods both in war and in policy. But if 


the German Fleet continues to refuse to give battle 
it is doubtful whether we should bebave rightly, either 
from our own point of view or in the interests of neutral 
Powers, to refrain from a means of fighting that might 





picking off our Fleet one by one. All the encou 

she derives from successes in this policy tends eae — 
her resistance. Thus it has become a matter for condillen 
tion whether we ought not to meet like with like. Thers 
would still, we imagine, be plenty of room within this 
policy of showing by our methods very much more con. 
sideration for neutral Powers than Germany has shown 
And to end the war sooner rather than later would be - 
much to their advantage as to ours. We think, at all 
events, that it is quite possible that they would take that 
view. 





HOW IT STRIKES THE SOLDIER. 


HE present writer in reviewing General Baden-Powell’s 
book in to-day’s Spectator has noted how the precepts 
of that book were illustrated for him by a talk last Monday 
with some of our wounded soldiers. Though our readere 
may perbaps think that they have had almost enough 
of soldiers’ letters and soldier-’ stories in the daily 
Press, we shall venture to claim their indulgence for ong 
or two more battle incidents told by wounded men, 
because they bring out in a very striking way the 
psychology of the British private. The first thing that 
strikes one is the extraordinary good manners and self- 
possession of the men home from the war. The “ Tommy” 
was always a good fellow and always pleasant company. 
His experiences at the front have, however, added ‘a 
touch of the man-of-the-world to his old courtesy which 
is most attractive. Whoever else is shy and embarrassed 
by a visit to the hospital, it is not the soldier. He is 
perfectly at his ease. By this nobody must suppose that 
he is “free and easy,” is spoilt by petting, or has put on 
any vulgar swagger. His ease is due to simplicity, 
to a very natural interest in his own doings, and to 
the well-founded belief that his fellow-countrymen will 
be equally interested in what he has to tell them. This, 
again, does not mean that the soldier has turned into 
an orator and spouts about his doings or the doings of the 
Army. To get the best of his experiences, indeed, a careful 
use of the Socratic method—.e., a sympathetic eross- 
examination—is necessary. He is not, however, in the least 
suspicious of questions, when he sees that they are not 
meant to pull his leg orin any way to put him in the 
wrong. Like all people with really good manners, he 
assumes, till he has proof to the contrary, that the manners 
of his interlocutors areas good as his own. Besides, he has 
just now the strain of dignity which always comes with 
suffering. From the hospital point of view, a man may 
be only “slightly wounded,” or convalescent, or even 
practically cured, and yet may be feeling more pain and 
more of the misery of exhaustion, sometimes even more 
intolerable than pain itself, than he did when he was at 
the front. 

The next thing that comes out in an unexpected way is 
the devotion of the men to their officers. One knew, of 
course, perfectly well that there was a very good feeling 
between men and officers in the British Army, and that 
there was a great deal of mutual respect and liking and 
good fellowship. What is very moving, however, is the 
belief that every soldier seems to have that his particular 
officer is the ablest, bravest, most careful, and most con- 
siderate man in the Army. Half the stories are prefaced 
by such remarks as: “ You see, we had the luck to 
have a wonderful good officer. He knew exactly what 
ought to be done. We'd have followed him anywhere” 
—and so on. Even more general than this, which, 
remember, is no slavish devotion to military rank, but is 
to a great extent due to the young man’s respect for the 
older, more experienced, and more responsible man—in 
almost all cases the Captain or the Major is ten or 
twelve years older than the private, and has been 
a great many more years at his job—is the feeling 
we have noticed elsewhere that the British soldier 
has a complete moral and military superiority over 
his enemy. Again and again you will hear on his 
lips the words: “We could do this or that because 
we'd been properly trained.” He is quite oblivious 
of what our pessimists have so often rubbed into us, 
i.e., that the German Army is a business Army and ours 
only an Army of sportsmen, and that there is nothing 
in our Army to compare with the perfect scientific training 





Germany believes in her plan of 


make the war shorter. 





of, say, the German cavalry—and so on ad nauseam, 
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Private Smith of the Blankshires never heard, or at any 


rate never took heed of, such talk as this, and now he has 
seen the German soldier and tested his quality he has 
formed his judgment and thinks that the British soldier is 
a far better trained man than the German. Remember 
there is no suspicion of swagger or self-assertion about 
this. It is treated as a fact. Indeed, the British soldier 
adopts a kind of modest apologetic attitude in the matter. 
He explains that the Germans could not be expected to do 
this or that because “ they can’t shoot, and they can’t ride, 
and haven’t been properly trained to use the bayonet or 
the sword.” Astonishing as it sounds, they really seem to 
regard themselves as professionals dealing with amateurs, 
or, at any rate, with professionals so much behind the 
times as hardly to ameunt to more than amateurs, except, 
as they always say, as regards numbers. “ You see, they 
haven't had the training® we've had,” is the burden of 
every tale. ‘The only exception is the artillery. That 
they all admit is splendidly handled by the Germans. 

in, and this one is thankful for, they are quite willing 
to admit the courage of the German soldiers, though they 
tell tales of German officers with a revolver in one hand 
and a drawn sword in the other hounding on from the rear 
their men in close column. ‘“ You always see our officers 
in front. The German officers are always behind, forajng 
the men on. They treat them cruel.” Very probably our 
soldiers exaggerate on this point, but at any rate it is note- 
worthy that the only bitterness of tone is shown to the 
German officers. 

Another point strongly brought out by talk with men 
from the front is the futility of our old arguments, grave 
“considered judgments,” and “expert pronouncements” 
as to the wars of the future drawn from South African 
experience. One of the commonest of these didactic state- 
ments was that the days of cavalry charges and shock 
tactics were over for ever. The cavalryman of the future, 
we used to be told, would simply be a mobile rifleman, 
rapidly transported by his horse to a place where he could 
get off, lie down, and shoot at the foe. For example, it 
may be remembered that Mr. Winston Churchill, then in 
South Africa, implored the British Army to throw away its 
jronmongery, while grave writers like Mr. Erskine Childers 
denounced the arme blanche and fell with fury upon unfor- 
tunate civilians like the present writer who ventured to 
doubt whether the sword and lance were utterly “ out 
of date,” and raised a plea for giving the Yeomanry a 
sword, or, if that was thought obsolete, something sharp 
with which to “ poke” at an opponent. The answer was: 
“He will never go near enough to his oppunent to poke at 
him, or if he does it will still be better for him to jump off 
his horse, lie down in the road, and fire his carbine.” A very 
little talk with a cavalry soldier fresh from the fields 
of Flanders changes all that, and shows how indis- 
pensable the arme blanche still is, and how the glorious 
rush of the charging horsemen still survives. As 
confirmation let us recite, though without names or 
. an incident related by a wounded soldier last 

onday. We shall not attempt, of course, to give the 
actual words, but only strive to represent “ the supreme 
characteristic impression” of the narrative. Our cavalry- 
man described how he formed one of a troop of about a 
hundred Hussars (of course under an exceptionally able 
officer), armed, not with a lance, but with the regulation 
cavalry sword—a stout form of rapier or sticking weapon— 
and alsoacarbine. They were looking out for Uhlan patrols, 
On turning a corner they came out into a road with a wide 
stretch of grass on each side. At the bottom of this road, 
about a couple of hundred yards off, they saw five hundred 
Ublans proceeding at the walk. “Our Major” did not 
hesitate for an instant, but sent his men “hell for leather ” 
at the Uhlans, who were five times their strength. The 
enemy had not time to put their horses to the gallop, and 
therefore were at the great disadvantage always experienced 
by men who are charged and unable to counter-charge. 
Slap through them went our Hussars, emptying a great 
many saddles as they went, throwing the two German 
squadrons into confusion, and losing no men. When they 
had got fifty yards behind the Germans, they wheeled and 
went at them again. 





*Our readers must not suppose that we adopt this particular ty ag rs : 
criticism as sound. The Germans havo had plenty of training—possibly 
much—but the question is whether it has not been the wrong instead of the 
right kind of tminiug. That their discipline and courage are maguificent is 
oe use wholly incontestable 





To the civilian’s query: “ How could you hear the word 
of command in the noise and confusion? ” came the quick 
reply : “ Our officer had always told us to watch him, and 
of course when we saw him turn and go at them again we 
did the same, and knocked them worse than ever.” 

“ What happened then?” 

“ Why, the second time we rode through them we didn’t 
stop till we were about two hundred yards off, and then we 
dismounted as quick as ever we contd, lay down, and fired 
at them for all we were worth. We killed lots of officers 
and men and broke them up completely.” 

“ But how did you with your comparatively short swords 
manage to get at men armed with lances? One would 
have thought that with their long weapon they could have 
kept you off merely by putting it hard in rest.” 

“Of course they could, if they’d been properly trained 
to use the lance, but they didn’t know how. We could 
never have got in if they’d been our men, for they can use 
the lance well. With the Germans we could easily get 
under their guard or ride round them and let them have it 
in the side. We weren’t a bit afraid of their lances and 
none of our men were spiked.” 

Our readers will, we think, admit that the skirmish here 
described, though of course insignificant per se, is a very 
striking proof of the importance of the sword and of good 
cavalry training. We are bound to be especially in love 
with the story, because we have always contended in these 
columns that the mounted man must practise and under- 
stand all forms of fighting, since he may want to use 
them all in turn, and that the notion that the cavalry need 
not understand this or that because they will never be 
asked to do such things is absurd. In this instance the 
cavalrymen used with excellent effect the shock tactics of 
old-fashioned cavalry, and then, like the splendid quick- 
change artists they are, turned themselves into infantry 
soldiers and made not the sword but the carbine their weapon. 
The cavalryman, as they showed, must not merely have “a 
heart for every fate,” but a weapon and a method of fight- 
ing ready for every changing incident of the field. He 
must not be a man who charges but cannot shoot, but 
a man who can charge and shoot and prod and slash, 
according as the occasion requires. He is the general 
practitioner of war and must never say : “ That is surgeon's 
work or physician’s work and not my job.” All jobs 
should be the same to him. 

Another example of quiet confidence in his military 
superiority was to be found in a member of the Rifle 
Brigade, who did not look more than eighteen, but may 
have been twenty. Small and light, with no hair on bis 
face and with only two years’ service, it is far from improb- 
able that he was only nineteen. Anyway, he had none of 
the boastfulness or arrogance of youth, but a good deal of 
quiet shrewdness. His stories illustrated the futility 
of the other confident assurance drawn from the Boer 
War—namely, that the bayonet would very seldom be 
used in future wars, that actions would take place at great 
distances, and that the infantry charge, if not actually a 
thing of the past, had become a thing for very rare 
occasions. For this boy had been in several infantry 
charges already. He described, under question, how his 
company had worked up to within one hundred and twenty 
yards of a German trench, and lay there for some time till 
they got the order to charge. Then began the old story. 
“The Germans didn’t wait for us. You see, they can’t 
stand the bayonet. They haven't been trained to it, and 
they don't know how to use their own bayonets. Inalmost 
all cases the men I bayoneted were bayoneted in the back. 
We ran on, keeping at thea for about two hundred yards 
beyond their trench, and then we got pretty tired and lay 
down and shot at them as they were streaming back all 
over the fields, as comfortable as you please. We killed a 
great many, but a great many got away, and then we went 
back to our old trench, and then we had to retire.” 
It is obvious from the description of the youthful tactician 
that he had been engaged in one of the counter-attacks in 
the retreat after Mons. Whether he was right in sup- 
posing that four regiments of infantry “charged with 
him” we do not know. He was clearly not attempting 
to exaggerate, but in answer to questions told the simple 
and plain tale of what he saw and did. 

A Coldstreamer told another very interesting tory of how 
his company captured six machine-guns in a wood. Just 
at the moment when the order was given to charge it was 
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countermanded by “Stop! No charge! The white flag’s 
just gone up”; and soit had. The “bag” was ninety officers 
and men in addition to the six guns. Perhaps one of 
the most significant things said by the wounded men 
to the present writer was by the Guardsman who talked 
about the German atrocities. He was evidently a house- 
holder at home, and what moved him very deeply was the 
wanton destruction of property in the bhalf-burnt French 
villages through which our troops passed. He described 
how the Germans had not only burnt the houses, “ which 
might happen by accident,” but out of pure devilry had 
thrown furniture into the streets and smashed it to bits. 
He kept on repeating how he had seen “a beautiful settee ” 
lying in the road, thrown out of a house and quite spoilt. 
One might guess from his face what he would have felt if 
his own home and household gods had been treated in this 
way. “A beautiful new settee,” he kept repeating—“ it 
was cruel to see it chucked out in the road like that.” 





HUT HOSPITALS—A RED CROSS SUGGESTION. 


ROVISION is at once to be made for some four 
P hundred and ninety thousand men in four or five 
huge camps in various parts of the country. We wonder 
what arrangements are proposed for looking after the sick 
in these new wooden cities, for cities of one hundred 
to one hundred and twenty thousand men require 
a good deal of hospital accommodation. Unless we are 
altogether mistaken, which of course is quite possible, the 
Royal Army Medical Corps, either of the Regular Army 
or the Territorials, will hardly be able to carry out the 
work, for the former have enough to do in France, while 
the latter are, we presume, looking after the health of the 
embodied Territorials. In these circumstances, why should 
not the Voluntary Aid Detachments or branches of the 
Red Cross and St. John Ambulance Societies, which are 
now, of course, under the orders of the War Office, be used 
to staff, under professional leadership—medical, surgical, 
and nursing—the Hut Hospitals required at the various 
camps? The local Voluntary Aid Detachments near by 
would no doubt do all they could, but clearly they could not 
do all or even a tenth part of what would be required. On 
the other hand, the Territorial Association of the county 
in which the camp was situated would easily be able to 
exll for volunteers from the Voluntary Aid Detachments 
throughout the county, and out of these to organize an 
auxiliary personnel staff which, under proper guidance, 
would be quite efficient. 

Take a specific case. A great camp is to be established 
at Xnglisham Common, in the county of Loamshire. 
Why should not the Loamshire Territorial Association 
organize what might be called a composite detachment 
from volunteers from all parts of the county to complete 
the necessary nursing staff and details of men’s detach- 
ments which would be required? Soldiers are no less 
soldiers because they are in England and not in France, 
and those who have undertaken the obligation of nursing 
soldiers should clearly be as willing, and we are sure 
would be as willing, to nurse them in the ailments which 
training in the winter is sure to bring as if they were 
wounded on the field of battle. In case any of our readers 
may think that this suggestion is unnecessary, we may 
give them a practical illustration of the way in which men 
fall ill in camp, how impossible it is to nurse them in tents 
or huts in any cowfort, and, finally, how necessary it is for 
their health to have a well-equipped hospital close at hand, 
even if they only go there for out-patient treatment or are 
only in fora couple of nights. The present writer last spring 
had the privilege of makingarrangements for a camp of eight 
hundred National Reservists, picked men all in good health, 
whocame to him as Saturday-to-Monday guests. The local 
Voluntary Aid Detachment provided a marquee with sever] 
leds in it, and had medical officers, nurses, and orderlies on 
duty day and night. As the weather was quite perfect, 
neither hot nor cold, every one expected them to have no 
cases. Yet, as a matter of fact, two beds were occupied 
during the whole time of the camp, one man suffering from 
iliness and one from a fractured ankle, and there was also 
a constant stream of men coming to have burns and small 
wounds attended to,and to get medicine for minor ail- 
ments. If the weather bad been bad this number would 
probably have been doubled. Now if that happens. in a 
camp of a battalion during three days, what would happen 


LT 
in the case of one hundred to one hundred and 
twenty thousand men camped in the winter and under. 
going a very severe military training? Instead of two 
beds being kept going, in all probability there would be at 
least a hundred, even if all the bad cases were at once 
sent off to county hospitals. There would also have to be 
a very large dispensary or out-patients’ department. 

That the picked women and men of the county Volun. 
tary Aid Detachments would do the work, and do it well 
we do not doubt. Amongst them are many thoroughly 
efficient nurses, and those who at present have only a 
smattering of knowledge would learn very quickly, for ‘the 
bulk of them are women of education a quick intelli- 
gence, very keen, and therefore very rapid learners. Such 
a body of women as we have described would, under 
capable leadership, become in all essentials efficient 
within a very short time. By this, of course, we 
are not so foolish as to mean that they would be fit 
to act as theatre nurses or to undertake unassisted 
bad typhoid cases. If, however, as we have said, they 
were well led, they would very soon learn their jobs. As 
many of them have households to look after, it would 
probably be necessary for them to work in reliefs of, say, 
six weeks to two months at a time; but there would be no 
harm in this,as it would be a great advantage to the 
general medical training of the country to pass the 
keenest volunteers for nursing duty in each county through 
the hospitals. 

Very possibly the ideas set forth above have already been 
thoroughly thought out by the Red Cross, the Army Medical 
authorities, and the Territorial Associations. If so, the 
publication of our suggestion will do no harm. If the 
matter has not yet been closely considered—as is of course 
possible, though we admit unlikely—and if we are right in 
believing that the Royal Army Medical Corps is too busy 
to undertake the work, then we think our suggestion is 
certainly worth the attention of the authorities. It would 
be a thousand pities to wait to create Hut Hospitals till 
illness broke out among the recruits in the new camps. 
Hardships and rough fare the men must expect, and will, 
we are sure, bear with fortitude knowing they are inevitable, 
but illness must be instantly relieved by the best possible 
treatment. 





PRESIDENT LINCOLN AND COMPULSORY 
SERVICE. 


HEN the agitation against that form of universal 
compulsory service which was adopted for the 
Northern armies during the Civil War under the name of 
the “ Draft” was at its height, President Lincoln prepared 
a most striking defence of the compulsory system which he 
intended to publish, but did not actually issue to the 
nation. He was always a strong believer in the “ Draft” 
as against the system of volunteering, which, it may be 
noted, entirely broke down after a vigorous attempt had 
been made to employ it as the sole resource of the 
Northern War Office. The ranks of the Union armies 
could not have been filled and the insurrection subdued 
unless volunteering had been supplemented by compulsory 
service. Under the two systems worked in conjunction 
over two million men were raised for the Union, but, as 
General Fry, the Provost-Marshal-General, showed in his 
Report to Congress, volunteering would have been utterly 
useless but for the “ Draft.” In effect the Government 
said to the men of military age: ‘‘ Unless you volunteer 
to join the Army you will be forced to join it.” It was 
this, and this alone, which made volunteering a reality. 
That, of course, was very much what happened when Pitt 
and the Government during the French War ran volun- 
teering and compulsory Militia service side by side. Tho 
only way to avoid the Militia Ballot was to enter a 
Volunteer unit. 

There seems just now good reason to believe that we 
shall get the million men we want undera purely voluntary 
system. If that is so, it would obviously be much better 
to leave things as they are during the war, even though 
the voluntary system acts with a good deal of unfairness, 
and places an unnecessarily heavy burden on the willing 
shoulders. But even if we get the million men we need, 
as we believe we shall, so splendid is the response of the 
nation, Lincoln’s views on the matter are so clear, 8¢ 





just, and eo well thought out that they are worth 
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remombering at the present crisis. We reproduce them, 


immediate needs, but because they are so wise 
oe siealstiog, and because at the moment people will 
eadil listen to arguments about Universal Service. In 


peace they lend but a lazy ear a 

«Jt is at all times proper that misunderstanding between the 

blic and the public servant should be avoided ; and this is far 

me important now than in times of peace and tranquillity. I 
th refore address you without searching for a —, upon 
: hich to do so. Some of you are sincerely devoted to the 
republican institutions and territorial integrity of our country, 
and yet are opposed to what is called the draft, or conscription. 

At the beginning of the war, and ever since, a variety of motives, 

ressing, some in one direction and some in the other, would be 
Presented to the mind of each man physically fit for a soldier, 

Hm the combined effect of which motives he would, or would not, 
voluntarily enter the service. Among these motives would be 

atriotism, political bias, ambition, personal courage, love of 
Pi venture, want of employment, and convenience, or the opposite 
of some of these. We already have, and have had, in the service, 
as appears, substantially all that can be obtained upon this 
yoluntary weighing of motives. And yet we must somehow 
obtain more, or relinquish the original object of the contest, 
together with all the blood and treasure already expended in the 
effort to secure it. To meet this necessity the law for the draft 
has been enacted. You who do not wish to be soldiers do not like 
this law. This is natural; nor does it imply want of patriotism. 
Nothing can be so just and necessary as to make us like it if it 
is disagreeable to us. We are prone, too, to find false arguments 
with which to excuse ourselves for opposing such disagreeable 
things. In this case, those who desire the rebellion to succeed, 
and others who seek reward ina different way, are very active in 
accommodating us with this class of arguments. . . . 

The republican institutions and territorial integrity of our 
country cannot be maintained without the further raising and 
supporting of armies. There can be no army without men. 
Men can be had only voluntarily or involuntarily. We have 
ceased to obtain them voluntarily, and to obtain them involun- 
tarily is the draft—the conscription. If you dispute the fact, 
end declare that men can still be had voluntarily in sufficient 
numbers, prove the assertion by yourselves volunteering in 
such numbers, and I shall gladly give up the draft. Or if not 
a sufficient number, but any one of you will volunteer, he for his 
single self will escape all the horrors of the draft, and will thereby 
do only what each one of at least a million of his manly brethren 
have already done. Their toil and blood have been given as much 
for youas for themselves. Shall it all be lost rather than that 
you, too, will bear your part? 

Ido not say that all who would avoid serving in the war are 
unpatriotic; but I do think every patriot should willingly take his 
chance under a law, made with great care, in order to secure entire 
fairness. This law was considered, discussed, modified, and 
amended by Congress at great length, and with much labour; and 
was finally passed, by both branches, with a near approach to 
unanimity. At last, it may not be exactly such as any one man 
out of Congress, or even in Congress, would have made it. It has 
been said, and I believe truly, that the Constitution itself is not 
altogether such as any one of its framers would have preferred. 
It was the joint work of all, and certainly the better that it 
WAS 80.... 

The principle of draft, which simply is involuntary or enforced 
service, is not new. It has been practised in all ages of the world. 
It was well known to the framers of our Constitution as one of the 
modes of raising armies, at the time they placed in that instru- 
ment the provision that ‘the Congress shall have power to raise 
and support armies.’ It had been used just before, in establishing 
our independence, and it was also used under the Constitution in 
1812. Wherein is the peculiar hardship now? Shall we shrink 
from the necessary means to maintain our free government, which 
our grandfathers employed to establish it and our own fathers have 
already employed once to maintain it? Are we degenerate? Has 
the manhood of our race run out? 

Again, a law may be both constitutional and expedient, and yet 
may be administered in an unjust and unfair way. This law 
belongs to a class, which class is composed of those laws whose 
object is to distribute burthens or benefits on the principle of 
equality. No one of these laws can ever be practically Bere coe 
with that exactness which can be conceived of inthe mind. A tax 
law, the principle of which is that each owner shall pay in propor- 
tion to the value of his property, will be a dead letter, if no one 
can be compelled to pay until it can be shown that every other one 
will pay in precisely the same proportion, according to value; nay, 
even it will be a dead letter, if no one can be compelled to pay 
until it is certain that every other one will pay at all—even in 
unequal proportion. Again, the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives is constituted on the principle that each member is sent 
by the same number of people that each other one is sent by ; and 
yet, in practice, no two of the whole number, much less the whole 
number, are ever sent by precisely the same number of con- 

stituents. The districts cannot be made precisely equal in popu- 
lation at first, and if they could, they would become unequal in a 
single day, and much more so in the ten years which the districts, 
once made, are to continue. They cannot be remodelled every 
day; nor, without too much expense and labour, even every year. 
This sort of difficulty applies in full force to the practical 
administration of the draft law. In fact, the difficulty is greater 
in the case of the draft law. First, it starts with all the inequality 





of the Congressional districts ; but these are based on entire popu- 
lation, while the draft is based upon those only who are fit for 
soldiers, and such may not bear the same proportion to the whole 
in one district that they do in another. Again, the facts must be 
ascertained, and credit given, for the unequal numbers of soldiers 
which have already gone from the several districts. In all these 
points errors will occur in spite of the utmost fidelity. The 
Government is bound to administer the law with such an approach 
to exactness as is usual in analogous cases, and as entire faith 
and fidelity will reach. If so great departures as to be inconsistent 
with such good faith and fidelity, or great departures occurring in 
any way, be pointed out, they shall be corrected; and any agent 
shown to have caused such departures intentionally shall be dis- 
missed. 

With these views, and on these principles, I feel bound to tell 
you it is my purpose to see the draft law faithfully executed.” 








THE HIGH SHERIFF OF SURREY AND THE 
UNSUCCESSFUL RECRUITS. 


HE following letter has been sent to the Surrey news- 
papers by the High Sheriff :— 

Dear Sre,—There is a very strong and very natural 
feeling that something ought to be done to mark the 
nation’s gratitude to those men who have offered to serve 
their country, but whose offers have not been accepted, 
either owing to some medical reason, or because they were 
not able to satisfy the regulations, lately raised, as regards 
height and girth of chest. I desire, as High Sheriff of 
Surrey, to have the —— of presenting to “ the people 
who willingly offered themselves "—to use the noble words 
of Scripture—a bronze badge to be worn in the coat as a 
proof of service proffered to the State. In the first place, 
the badge will be an acknowledgment made on behalf of the 
county of the would-be recruit’s patriotism. Next, the names 
of those who receive it will be placed upon a register which 
I intend to keep so that, should there later be a renewed 
call to arms, their services may be the more easily utilized. 
Many of those whose only fault is want of chest measure- 
ment, or a slight failure to conform to the present height 
standard, will very likely reach the standard by a few 
months’ gymnastic exercise night and morning. In any 
case, I should advise all rejected recruits who can possibly 
do so to join the nearest Rifle Club and make themselves 
as proficient as they can in marksmanship; and also, 
through the help of some old soldier, acquire an elementary 
knowledge of drill. By such means many of them may 
in another two or three months render themselves very 
acceptable recruits. 

I ask, then, all Surrey recruits who have been rejected 
to write to me [Address The High Sheriff, Newlands 
Corner, Merrow, Guildford. Write the word “ Badge” 
on the envelope], giving full name and address, and 
enclosing, if possible, the official paper given to them at 
the recruiting office when they were rejected. In cases 
where this paper has not bsen kept, the rejected recruit 
should state the grounds on which he was rejected, and 
get some responsible person, such as a minister of religion, 
a magistrate, any person in whose employ he has been, or 
any officer in H.M. Service, active or retired, to state that 
he knows the writer and will vouch for the good faith of 
his statement.—I am, yours faithfully, 

J. St. Loz Srracuey, 
High Sheriff of Surrey. 


Newlands Corner, Merrow, Guildford. 








“VIGILANS SED AEQUUS.” 

E hear much in these days of the foresight of those 

who predicted in accurate terms the present action of 
Germany, but we should do less than justice to the memory of 
the late Mr. W. T. Arnold if we did not recall in this matter 
the remarkable series of letters which he contributed to the 
Spectator in 1902-3 under the pseudonym of “ Vigilans sed 
Aequus.” No English writer made such a careful study of 
the pugnacious school of German professordom. We might 
almost say that he introduced this side of the subject to the 
attention of Englishmen. In February, 1903, Mr. Balfour 


made a speech in which he said: “I do not in the least 
understand, and I have never been able to understand, the 
causes which have produced dislike to England in Germany.” 
Arnold’s summary of the German professorial campaign, since 
republished in a volume (Smith, Elder, and Co., Is. 6d. net), 





was a complete answer to the question which Mr, Balfour 
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implied. He wrote his articles without passion, and, indeed, con- 
fessed himself a profound admiver of the larger part of German 
intellectual activity. He wrote them because he always had the 
supreme merit of making his politics fit the facts. Asa 
scholarly and sternly accurate thinker, he had a horror of any 
policy—however much he might wish to agree with it—which 
was first and foremost a prepossession, and merely took toll 
arbitrarily of such facts as happened to square with it. He 
was a convinced and enthusiastic Liberal, but on the subject 
of Germany he parted company from many of his Liberal 
friends because he perceived in them the fatal capacity to be 
blinded by any German eyewash that was concocted for their 
use, He was as much in love with peace as they, but he knew 
Germans and German literature too well to ignore the real 
danger of the professorial campaign. We must say a word 
here about his career, as he was surely a very noble example 
of a man who preferred the truth before all things. He was 
a son of Thomas Arnold and a grandson of Arnold of Rugby. 
Born in 1852, he was educated at the Oratory School at 
Birmingham, at Rugby, and at University College, Oxford. 
At Oxford he won the Arnold Prize with his essay on 
“Roman Provincial Administration,” which is known to 
every serious researcher in that field of history—a work 
about to be republished, which will before long, we 
trust, be reviewed in these columns. For seventeen 
years he was a journalist on the staff of the Manchester 
Guardian, and through all that period he was affectionately 
looked up to as a master by every younger man who came 
under the spell of his intellect and his devouring interest in 
life. But he was never only a journalist. He kept at his 
study of the subject he had made his own—Roman provincial 
administration—adding continually to his mass of notes. 
Nothing new escaped him. To read the investigations of 
German scholars was one of his recreations, if it be true that 
recreation may be found in change of work. Such was the 
mind which discovered and annotated in thorough scholarly 
fashion the outpourings of the German school of pugnacity. 
His articles for the Spectator were written with extraordinary 
courage while he was suffering from a painful and fatal 
illness. 

In the preface to his book Arnold reminded his readers of 
Sybel’s saying: “What the professors reasoned out, that 
Bismarck achieved.” He pronounced Treitschke to be the 
“chosen exemplar” of the militarists. Of this man whom 
General von Bernhardi has called “the supreme educator of 
our nation,” and Moulin-Eckart “ that fiery herald of our new 
Empire,” Arnold wrote :— 

“He devoted all the resources of a mordant rhetoric, a pitiless 
invective, and a vitriolic ridicule to making Britain odious and 
contemptible in the eyes of the generation which heard him with 
enthusiasm in the class-room and read his books as a . His 
influence on his generation was that of a Macaulay, a Froude, and 
a Freeman rolled into one,and perhaps Mr. Balfour would find the 
readiest answer to his problem in a reading of the works of the 
man whose final m to his countrymen was that ‘the modern 
world will no longer tolerate a quite rotten state of things, 
and I hope to live to see the collapse of the British maritime 
supremacy.’ ” 

Arnold pointed out how eagerly the professorial diatribes 
made use of the German Navy Act of 1898. Here was the 
pretext for an Anglophobe campaign, because the inferiority 
of Germany at sea reminded Germans of the lengthy British 
career of mercantile suocess. Their logical habit forbade 
them to think that the rise of the British Empire was 
in a large measure the result of a haphazard passion for 
individual adventure. They saw a sinister and overbear- 
ing purpose at work, and they discovered their justifi- 
cation in Seeley’s Expansion of England, as might 
easily happen to prejudiced or careless readers. Arnold 
gives the exact words in which the professors—name and 
reference stated in every case—argued that the position 
of Britain in Egypt ought to be rendered untenable. 
Schiemann, for example, said that the British d¢bécle in 
Egypt could be brought about by an alliance with Russia 
and France. What Arnold called the most truculent of all 
professorial tracts, Germania Triumphans, actually proposed 
that when Germany had freed Egypt of Britain, Turkey 
should be restored. “Imagine,” says Arnold, “the state of 


mind of an educated European who seriously proposes to 
replace the Turkish yoke on a people which had escaped from 
Yet the German Emperor himself is at this moment 


it 1” 


| 
living up to the spirit of Germania Triwmphans. Sea. 
was to be the means of the British overthrow Pen. ere 
Schmoller is quoted as describing the maritime domination of 
the future as the “most con¢iderable political, economic and 
‘cultural’ fact of the twentieth century.” z 

But the majority of the professors did not dream of an 
alliance with Russia even for the purpose of wrecking Britain 
in Egypt. Russia was, indeed, to many of them the chief 
bogy. ‘The author of Grosedeutschland und Mitteleuropa ig 
quoted as saying that “a great war with Russia may be 
possible, even necessary.” Britain, Russia, and the United 
States, in this professorial credo, were all enemies to be 
conquered, no doubt in turn and as opportunity served, 
“A good shove,” wrote Debn, “and the ill-joined mosaic [of 
the British Empire} falls into ruins. To sucha catastrophe 
the provocative policy of England is leading.” Rathgen 
wrote more vaguely but to the same purpose : “In 1600 the 
world was divided between Spaniards and Portuguese till ihe 
Netherlands, France, and above all England divided it anew, 
What has happened once may happen again.” 

In 1903 the United States, as we have said, was an object 
of Germanenmity. A dove-like process has since succeeded 
the open hostility. But it is worth while to remember the 
kind of thing that was said about the United States only 
a few years ago, as it might be too easily said again in fresh 
circumstances :— 


“The writers I have so far quoted were clearly trembling on 
the verge of open defiance of the Monroe Doctrine, but it was not 
thought prudent to cross the line. Another publication of the 
Pan-German Union in which the line is crossed, and a strong 
appexul is made to Germany not merely to ignore the Monroe 
Doctrine, but to defy it, is by Dr. W. Wimtzer, and is entitled 
Die Deutschen im tropischen Amerika. As this plain-spoken 
gentleman evidently expresses what many Germans feel, a few 
extracts from his concluding chapter on ‘Germany and the 
Future of Tropical America’ may be im place. After repeating 
the stock German argument that ‘the moral core of the Monroe 
Doctrine vanished on the day when the document concerning the 
annexation of the Philippines was signed by McKinley,’ he goes 
on to say that the United States ‘thereby gave us the right to 
confront this Greater-American doctrine with a Greater-German 
one—namely, that European, and among them German, interests 
exist also in South America, in case we have the power to assert 
them.’ He insists on the comparatively slight importance of the 
United States in South America. . . . Germany, he argues, needs 
room for her rapid growth of population (800,000 yearly), and 
‘cannot allow herself to be simply dispossessed of her inheritance 
in one of the most thinly peopled and richest quarters of the 
ata os America.’ ‘ Equality of treatment with the United 

tates in South America, that is the theory which we, both on 

rinciple and as occasion serves, must oppose to the Monroe 

octrine, and which, too, should the moment come, we must 
defend by force.’” 
This “ plain-spoken gentleman” ends up by saying that the 
“ American order of ‘ Hands off!’ in South America must be 
answered in the negative.” We must give one more quotation 
about the United States, as the German campaign has already 
almost passed out of memory :-— 

nm 

“Two of the Pan-German prophets of the future, Germania 
Triumphans and Dr. Eisenhart, ——- Germany as fighting 
against both Britain and the United States, but fighting 
against them separately. In Germania FPriumphans the 
United States are first attacked and defeated by both sea and 
land and Britain is represented as chuckle-headed enough and 
base enough to look on and do nothing. Then comes Britain's 
turn. The only difference in Dr. Eisenhart’s vaticination of the 
future is that Germany takes Britain first, and the United States 
look on. Britain is disposed of, ‘and now,’ says the prophet, ‘ it 
was time to reckon with America.’ Not even these kalf-sane Pan- 
Germans contemplate the possibility of dealing with Britain and 
the United States together. 

We have said enough to prove that Arnold, with charac- 
teristic insight and pluck, did his duty in warning his country- 
men. He knew tbat all this talk could not pass away without 
result, He knew that it meant, in fact, a great deal. He 
regarded the prospect with grave apprehension because be 
never forgot Mme. de Staél’s saying that “thinking calms 
men of other nations; it inflames the German.” 





THE POETRY OF IGNORANCE. 
T is unthinkable at the present day that the humblest class 
should once more give birth to a folk-lore. No son zs, no 
romances, no superstitions even, are coming upwards from 
there. Here and there fragmentary survivals suggest the 





imaginative wealth of the past. The fairies are dead, the 
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hosts aro gone, the saints hold no converse — men, and 
there is no healing power in their bones. Nature means 
nothing to the humblest class, and they do not know the mean- 
ing of romance. A new St. Francis could not get a following. 
The very poor are utterly prosaic. Or, if we must modify 
this perhaps too sweeping statement, we would say that their 
imagination works only in one direction, and that a moral one. 
They are very kind, kinder than the peasantry who understood 
St. Francis. They live in the actual, look neither before nor 
after, and have apparently lost their memories. No traditions 
survive. No class carries out 80 literally as the least wealthy 
class the injunction to forget the things that are behind. 
For them the words “alteration” and “improvement” have 
become almost synonymous. As a rule their educated friends 
take the fact of this new materialism for granted, and 
explain it by pointing to the hard physical conditions of 
their lives. But are those conditions any harder than they 
were? Have they any less leisure or any more suffering than 
formerly ? Heaven forbid! It is obvious that their lot has 
improved. Their extraordinary good temper proves them to 
suffer less. The temper of the crowd has altered amazingly 
for the better. Is it not to mental rather than to physical 
conditions that we must look to understand the strange 
atrophy which has taken hold of one side of their minds P 

There are now no entirely uneducated people. The eight or 
nine years’ teaching provided by the State gives the able boy 
the power to learn anything. It does not give it to the lazy 
or to the stupid, and it seldom gives it to the boy who comes 
out of a home which is below the fluctuating level that is 
called the poverty line. He struggles against instruction till 
he is fourteen, when the struggle ends in success. Education 
is supposed to develop the imagination, and so no doubt it 
does in large enough doses. A very little seems to have a 
precisely opposite effect. A little instruction is a negative 
kind of thing. It clears away ignorance and puts nothing 
in its place. It may be compared to the burning of weeds, 
which are noisome or beautiful according to where they 
are found. A little teaching explains nothing, but it carries 
home the conviction that all things are explicable, and 
thus destroys the sense of wonder. For instance, in the 
slightly educated people whom it is the fashion to call 
“simple” such a marvellous thing as wireless telegraphy 
creates no sense of astonishment. They look on it as a 
“new improvement” like another. To them it is no more 
wonderful to get a message from an instrument than it is to get 
water from a tap. The ordinary person does not know exactly 
how it is done, but the plumber understands the one, and 
some other sort of workman understands the other. “It is 
quite simple when you knowhow.” “We could explain it,” the 
uneducated suppose, “if it happened to be our job.” That a 
cinemategraph should reproduce exactly scenes from the other 
side of the world does not impress them either. The pictures 
reproduced may give the greatest pleasure, but the wonder of 
the whole thing hardly occurs tothem. If for a moment they 
are moved to think about it, the mystery is soon set at rest by 
some one who “ knows a man that works at it,” and who can 
explain ina moment how it is done. The most complicated 
of scientific discoveries take in their minds the proportions of 
atrick, Talking of tricks, very often one may see the same 
mental defect in children. Even the lowest form of the 
marvellous does not astonish a stolid child. There is nothing 
more disappointing than to take a certain type of child to a 
conjuring display. Nothing but the comic or dramatic side 
of the perfermance strikes him. He laughs if a rabbit comes 
out of his hat, but he does not wonder how it got there. “It 
was put there, of course,” he says. But how? That does not 
interest him. The man put it there; that is his work. Again, 
it is possible among very intelligent children to observe the 
way in which a little knowledge may for a while appear to 
arrest the growth of the imagination. The conversation of 
his elders will often arouse in a child a keen interest in a 
subject, or even in an art, of which he may technically know 
nothing. He dreams of it all day long, and his dreams in some 
incomprehensible way nourish him mentally. But when once 
he begins to grind at the subject his keenness is gone. The 
teacher destroys his dreams, and gives him dull statements 
in their place. 

But to return to grown-up people of little education. An 
instance of the dull acceptance of the astonishing is the 
way in which the wonderful cures effected at hospitals affect 





the minds of those who do not think. The doctors know 
how to doit. It is nothing wonderful when you know how, 
it is again their work, and of course they understand it, as 
we all should if it happened to be ours. When the pilgrims 
went to the shrine of St. Thomas of Canterbury they saw 
fewer wonders, only no one pretended to understand them, 
and the mystery of the whole thing impressed their souls 
and fired their imaginations. In regard to facts their 
minds were underfed. They flourished mentally, when 
they did flourish, upon faith, and their descendants are un- 
developed for want of it. There is no mental substitute for the 
thought of the supernatural. Without a sense of mystery the 
human mind seems incapable of coming to perfection. Mystery 
is, after all, its natural element, coming as we do out of the 
dark, and going back as we must into the dark. 

Again, a little instruction seems very largely to have 
destroyed the sense of worship in “simple” people. To say 
that the lowest class is no longer religious is absurd. While 
men love and die they will look to God, but worship in the 
ordinary sense of the word, public worship, might, unless a 
change comes over the mind of the mass, be in danger of 
dying out. They do not know what it means. Pleasure in 
public worship might perhaps be called the patriotism of 
religion. Among the poorest class it has ceased to exist. 
We have eradicated superstition—and pulled up the wheat 
with the tares. There is now no mystery to their minds about 
a church, and no great good to be got by going there. A man 
can pray anywhere. It is not necessary to sit in church for an 
hour and a half in order to formulate a few petitions. Church 
is connected in their thoughts with “clubs” and “sermons” 
and “singing.” It is the clergyman’s job to see that all these 
things are properly kept up. He understands it, and they do 
not; but if it were their business they would. The atmo- 
sphere of miracle hung about churches long after the 
Reformation had thrown down their altars. Some Presence 
was there which the brushing away of ignorance has for the 
moment rendered invisible. 

It is among the highly instructed that we must now look 
for “simplicity.” It is they who stand dumbfounded before 
the miracles of science, whose imagination is nourished by 
mystery, in whom alone the poetry of ignorance survives. It 
is they who collect the dreams of the past, and realize that 
they are precious—the dreams which were the outcome of a 
sense of ignorance. It is they who still look for cures not 
wrought by doctors but by will—new miracles which they 
dream will bring back the faith of the world. It is the highly 
educated who concern themselves with superstitions now; they 
who think about ghosts, who cling to the hope of a proof that 
the dead are alive. It is they who worship, they who dream of 
an unseen Presence in the House of God. They are passing 
out of the stage of mental self-satisfaction. Suddenly upon the 
educated there has fallen a conviction of ignorance, and it is 
bringing them back to simplicity—not back in their steps, but 
back by a very long way round. It is a strange reversal of 
positions, and one the effects of which are as yet impossible to 
foresee. In a new and very true sense, the first are once more 
last and the last first. 





GIFTS IN KIND. 

F there has been at intervals a certain amount of confusion 
produced by conflicting statements as to the best form 

of offerings to be consigned to his Majesty's forces, much of 
this doubt must have been set at rest on Wednesday by the 
publication of Lord Kitchener’s request to the Queen to supply 
three hundred thousand belts and three hundred thousand 
pairs of socks, to be ready if possible early in November. 
This is clear and definite, and puts an end to the somewhat 
puzzling state of affairs which existed last week, when it was 
possible to cut from the same paper two apparently opposed 
statements as to the needs of the troops—one of them Lady 
French’s appeal for knitted socks, and the other the official 
pronouncement of the Press Bureau. Lady French wrote to 
point out that “there is a great need of knitted socks, &c., for 
our troops. It is, indeed,” she went on to urge, “acrying 
need, as the War Office allowance is only three pairs for each 
man, and a long day's march will wear socks into holes.” On 
the other band, the Prees Bureau seemed to discourage any 
effort to supply clothing, remarking drily that “there are ample 
reserves in existence for troops in the field,” that “ the troops 
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are and will continue to be adequately supplied,” and that, 
though the Army Council “do not raise any objection to the 
despatch of extra shirts arid socks to Regular and Territorial 
soldiers serving in this country,” the Forwarding Officer, as 
regards troops in the field, cannot accept packages which are 
outside the limits of the parcel post. Perhaps these two were 
not really irreconcilable. Lady French’s plea was plainly 
based on common-sense and on long experience. There is 
nothing that a soldier needs more than good footwear; he can 
fight if need be on an empty stomach, but he cannot march 
on bare feet. Still, the means of supplying his needs are cir- 
cumscribed. A commanding officer can make arrangements 
for accepting cartloads of goods at a depot; but a general in 
the field has to think of his transport with his supply, and 
though he might be grateful for the stock of a dozen drapers’ 
shops, he has to move his troops besides clothing them, and 
he cannot pull unlimited quantities of flannel across a con- 
tinent. We were presumably meant, then, to understand that 
the Forwarding Officer will arrange for small parcels when 
and where he can, but that he does not undertake to deal with 
extra clothing in bulk. However, as to immediate possibilities 
there need no longer be any hesitation. Hundreds of thousands 
of belts and socks are needed within a month, The socks will 
be forthcoming at once, we have no doubt. The supply of 
belts will be slower for the moment, for there is no general 
knowledge as to the pattern required. If printed slips of 
directions for making belts could be issued, or, better still, if 
patterns of belts in nse were accessible to local Committees, 
the three hundred thousand required would, we believe, be at 
Lord Kitchener’s disposal within a week. The Queen, we 
notice, wishes to place as much work as possible through the 
Central Committee for Women’s Employment, so that it is 
open to those who do not send gifts in kind to forward a 
cheque, which will at once ensure a certain amount of employ- 
ment and a gift for the troops. But contributions of belts 
and socks ready-made are definitely asked for, to be sent to 
the Lady-in-Waiting to her Majesty, Devonshire House, 
London; and they will be numerous. 

There are other gifts in kind which plainly meet a demand 
at once and on the spot. Lord Roberts a week or two ago 
appealed for gifts of field glasses for officers, and his appeal 
has been generously answered. He has now asked for con- 
tributions of saddles for the training of our reserve cavalry 
regiments, which are faced with a temporary deficiency, and 
this request, too, no doubt, will bring a ready reply, though 
in*some neighbourhoods, as a fact, all available saddles had 
been already offered and accepted before Lord Roberts’s 
letter was published. The horses went first; now the saddles 
and bridles, stirrups and bits have followed them. In both 
these instances the gifts or loans come into use at once, and 
need no regulations or restrictions as to methods of consign- 
ment. In other cases, at all events as regards the troops in 
the field, the same limits would seem to be imposed upon 
would-be givers as have been found necessary with parcels of 
elothing. Mr. Rigby Wason writes to Tuesday’s Times a 
very interesting letter giving advice to recruits as to the 
articles which he personally found most useful in the field 
during his experience as a private soldier in South Africa. It 
would be a pleasure to many people to provide soldiers 
with these things, but not all of them lend themselves 
equally well to making up into parcels, though some 
would go conveniently enough even by letter post. 
Mr. Wason begins with gloves—‘a good strong pair of 
leather gloves such as the old omnibus drivers used to wear.” 
Gloves are useful for many purposes. On sentry-go in winter 
a man’s hands get as cold as his rifle barrel. Blistered hands 
ean be saved from further damage with gloves. Gloves are 
yood for crawling in over rough ground, gorse, and thorns. 
Next to gloves come other articles which a soldier possesses 
himself of if he can and does not part with till he must—a 
spoon, a clasp-knife, and a tin-opener. (The Swiss soldier is 
provided with a knife which contains a strong blade, a tin- 
opener, a screwdriver, and a marlin-spike.) To these may be 
added an enamelled iron mug, to be hung on the strap of the 
water-bottle by the handle; “bootlaces, bachelors’ buttons, 
safety-pins, a large hook and eye or two, and a few split 
copper rivets”; and “a good tip is to sew two brace buttons 
side by side in place of one on the trousers, and to start off 
with only the very best braces.” This is a sound point, for, 
as Mr. Wason practically remarks, “the loss of a button or 








the breaking of a brace may temporarily put a man quite out 
of action.” Should not braces be added to lists of gifts in 
kind? Less essential, but obviously desirable, are folding 
pocket scissors (well made) and oiled silk for carrying papers 
in the pocket. 

We come finally to a need which is so obvious and so easily 
understood that it has only to be stated to disappear. The 
Press Bureau has issued an appeal for blankets for the troo 
The War Office, we are informed, has acquired all the supplies 
available from the large dealers, and “ private individuals 
would render a great public service by making donations of 
blankets,” to be sent to the nearest Ordnance officer. If there 
is any criticism to be made as to this appeal, it will only be 
this, that it might have been made earlier. The reply of the 
public has been and will be: “Of course; the troops shall 
have every blanket we can give them.” The public desires 
nothing more—and we doubt whether the War Office 
authorities even now realize how deep this desire is, and has 
been ever since the outbreak of war—than to be allowed fo 
give all that lies in its power for the benefit and the comfort of 
the troops, both those in the field and those at home, and the 
recruits who have come forward in hundreds of thousands to 
join the colours. Of course we all understand that to begin 
with there were no complete arrangements for the 
reception and absorption of these hundreds of thousands 
of new recruits; of course we have all realized that 
there would be exceptional difficulties in suddenly 
providing an enormous extra supply of clothing, boots, 
blankets for them; and, of course, as soon as we are asked 
to do or to give something, and are told what to do and 
what to give, we shall do and give it at once. Our military 
authorities have never quite grasped this willingness, or rather 
longing, on the part of the public to join and to help. When 
they ask for assistance, they do so almost as if they expected 
a doubtful answer. They remind us that we shall be 
“rendering a great public service.” But what the individual 
wants to do is not to feel that he has rendered a great public 
service, or to be thanked in any way at all, but simply to pay 
his debt and to make his sacrifice, small though the sacrifice 
may be. For that reason the opportunity of offering gifts in 
kind is one which will appeal to many minds more swiftly than 
the need, however urgent, of sitting down to write a cheque. 
The gift comes without waiting; it is ready for immediate 
use, it finds its place in the mechanism of war straightway; it 
may bring more satisfaction to the giver to know that in 
giving he, too, has surrendered some cherished possession; 
lastly, many may be able to give in kind when they have no 
money. The public wants to give, both in money and in 
kind ; and if more is required, and still more, those in authority 
have only to ask, and to ask again. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





REIMS CATHEDRAL, 

[To rus Eprrorn or tum “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—According to Victor Hugo’s happy sentence, “ each 
cathedral is a book of stone,” a book the leaves of which are 
wrought and painted by the artisans of the Middle Ages, under 
the direct inspiration of its doctors. The church was not 
only at that time the sanctuary holding the sacred relics of 
the Saints, a place of prayer and worship. It played a much 
larger part in the general scheme of mediaeval civilization. 
It was at the same time the religious book, the popular teacher, 
and the newspaper of the period, something like the Bible, 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and Who's Who rolled into one 
—into one giddy cliff of eloquent stones. 

Chartres is, of course, the most perfect example of this 
universal wisdom. ‘To be able to recognize the ten thousand 
images carved on its facade and painted on its windows is to 
understand the spirit of the Middle Ages, to think as Europe 
thought eight hundred years ago, to see life as she saw it. 
For the whole world, at least the whole mediaeval world, finds 
its adequate expression in the cathedral. First, the Old Testa- 
ment, not considered by itself as it has been in modern times, 
but merely in its Messianic aspect—as a preparation, an expec- 
tation,a promise; the prophets who told of Christ’s coming, the 
Saints, like Abraham, Solomon, &c., whose actions prefigured 
His mission, the Kings of David’s seed who. from generation 
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«on tended the tree of Jesse and allowed it to give 
- - pony miraculous flower. Then the New Testament, 
= evoked in its historical aspect as it is to-day, but in its 
. tical meaning, as it affects the two great Christian feasts : 
pow and Easter—with the cycle of the episodes relat- 
ing, on one hand, to the Nativity, on the other, to the Passion. 
Wein the life of the Saints, the Apostles, the local Saints of 
the city, all those who, down to the time when the building 
was erected, maintained the Christian tradition of martyrdom 
and heroism. Then, again, the Virtues and the Sins, the 
Sciences and the Arts, the Trades, the Months typified by 
some simple scene of peasant labour, sowing in the spring, 
reaping in the autumn, &c., down to the plants and the leaves 
and the birds and the real or mythical beasts ornamenting 
the highest capital and the most obscure corner of the 
yenerable shrine. There is not an idea which the Middle 
Ages thought worth telling, there is not a fact which it 
thought worth mentioning, which is not told or mentioned 
on the windows and in the deep porches of the cathedral. 
From the awful vision of the Last Judgment to the familiar 
jmage of a peasant sharpening his scythe, the whole human 
life evolves itself from the shade of its porches. From the 
aspect of God enthroned to that of a humble acorn with its 
cluster of oak leaves, the whole world, visible and invisible, is 
carved in its stones. 

Now, if this universal, this encyclopaedic aspect of the 
cathedral appears specially at Chartres, it is no less marked 
in the other great French cathedrals, in Amiens, in Paris, and 
in Reims. But, whilst at Chartres the whole plan is so 
perfectly balanced that it would be impossible to discover a 
distinctive character in the church, in Amiens, Paris, and 
Reims we may notice some prominent features. 

In Amiens, for instance, the Messianic and prophetic mission 
of the Church is especially insisted upon. In Paris the 
figure of the Virgin stands foremost, four of the six porches 
being devoted to Her, as well as two stained-glass windows. 
In Reims, on the other band, the national character of the 
Church became prominent. All the other great churches 
which surround Paris like an architectural constellation, like 
a crown of miraculous stars, Amiens, Laon, Chartres, Bourges, 
&c., are essentially catholic, that is to say, universal. Their 
teaching may be found in Germany, in Italy, in England, all 
over Western Europe. Reims alone was French. It cele- 
brated the conversion of the first French King, and proclaimed 
the intimate union of Christianity with France, symbolized 
by her rulers. It possessed, of course, like most of the great 
French Gothic churches, a wonderful procession of statues of 
Saints and Prophets, each in his own niche. The Apostles 
of the northern porch could rival those of Amiens. The 
series of Sciences—among which figured even Medicine—and 
the sculptured calendar of the Months, with their respective 
sign of the zodiac, were among the most interesting and the 
best preserved in France. The Seven Sins duly faced the 
Seven Virtues—cardinal and theological—on both sides of 
the western porch. But the unique feature of Reims—which 
could not be found in any other French cathedral—was the 
representation, in the centre of the west front, of Clovis’s 
baptism by St. Remy. The row of fifty-six Kings, on the 
same front, may indeed refer to the genealogy of Christ, as 
the modern critics will have it, and not to the succession 
of French monarchs, but there is no doubt that one at 
least of the stained-glass windows was devoted to the Kings 
of France, emphasizing again the national character of the 
great historical church in which Joan of Arc saw her King 
crowned. 

These windows are almost certainly destroyed. We do not 
know yet exactly how much the exterior of the church—and 
especially the wonderful west front, “so richly decked with 
sculptures that it seems always to expect the visit of a King” 
—has suffered from the German shells. We do not know how 
many pages have been torn from this marvellous “book of stone” 
by the “ mailed fist” of Nietzschean paganism. One thing we 
know only. However heavy the loss may be, we must lose no 
time in wailing over it. The smoking ruins of Reims have a 
last lesson to teach us, a last crusade to preach. If it were 
not waged for King and for country, for the respect of treaties 
and the defence of the most sacred principles of civilization, 
this war ought to be waged for Christianity. In the twentieth 
century as in the eleventh the old cry still rings true : “ Dieu le 
veult!”"—I am, Sir, &c, E. CAMMAERTS. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
DEMOCRACY AND FOREIGN POLICY. 


{To tus Eprror ov tus “ Srecraror.”’} 

Str,—I have received a leaflet, signed by Messrs. Ramsay 
MacDonald, Charles Trevelyan, Norman Angell, and E. D. 
Morel, which proposes the formation of a Union of Democratic 
Control. May I ask for a short space in which to set forth 
my reasons for deeming any such attempt extremely mis- 
chievous at the present time P 

The leaflet asserts that our participation in this war was 
due to precipitate action, conducted apart from any considera- 
tion of what public opinion would warrant; and it hints that, 
unless support is given to this new Union, we may be 
“suddenly confronted with a peace framed in secret by the 
diplomatists who made war inevitable.” I venture to say that 
no more unjust and misleading statements could be put 
forward. All who have followed the course of negotiations 
with any care know that, from the outset, Sir Edward Grey 
worked assiduously to preserve peace; that Austria and 
Germany rejected his pacific overtures; that Austria on 
July 28th, and Germany on July 3ist, took the steps 
which made war inevitable; that, even on Angust Ist, 
Sir Edward Grey declared that we were not committed 
to any definite attitude, which “would be determined 
largely by public opinion here” (Despatch 123 of the White 
Paper); and that not until be was certain as to Germany's 
violation of Belgian neutrality did he send the ultimatum 
which every consideration of honour bound him to send. It 
ought to be clear to all unprejudiced men and women who 
have read the Government White Paper that Sir Edward 
Grey has acted in a thoroughly constitutional way; and it is 
notorious that his deferring action until the support of public 
opinion was assured was a heavy price to pay for that 
support. The British Army fought at a disadvantage, and 
Belgium suffered, because he felt the need of caution; and 
yet these four tyros in diplomacy reproach him with haste 
and with disregard of public opinion! After a lecture tour 
of three weeks, in which I have tried to set forth fairly the 
causes of the war, I feel sure that the four signatories of this 
crude and misleading manifesto have entirely misjudged the 
temper of the people. This effort to meddle in affairs, of 
which the manifesto reveals astounding ignorance, will, I 
hope, be discountenanced by all who have hitherto supported 
Mr. Norman Angell’s views. As one who has taken interest 
in the War and Peace Society of the members of the 
University of Cambridge, may I appeal to it to repudiate all 
connexion with this mischievous development, which will tend 
to harass the Foreign Secretary and arouse the distrust of our 
allies? Will not the four signatories of this manifesto 
realize, before it is too late, that the German officials who 
invented a speech for Mr. John Burns are certain to dress 
them up as German Grand Dukes and make them utter the 
dicta of Bernhardi P—I am, Sir, &., J. Hoituanp Ross. 

Christ's College, Cambridge. 








LORD SALISBURY ON THE DUTY OF 
ENGLISHMEN. 
[To rms Eprrom or tas “Srectator.”] 

S1r,—I do not think that the following lines have been quoted 
anywhere ; they are mentioned in Professor Cramb’s Germany 
and England, and are an adaptation by the late Lord Salisbury 
of the exhortation addressed by Demosthenes to Athens, in 
that city’s darkest hour :— 

“ Yet is there time, O English, yet is there time! Rouse your- 
selves from your lethargy! Cease to hire your armies! Go 
yourselves, every man of you, and stand in the ranks—as English- 
men should! And thus, dying, you shall die greatly, or, victorious, 
yours shall be such a victory as nothing in England’s past can 
exceed or rival!” 

I venture to think that were these stirring words posted up at 
recruiting meetings, they might prove to be a stimulus to 
enlistment.—I am, Sir, &c., DuLcre FRANKLIN. 

Sheringham, Norfolk. 





BELGIUM: A PARALLEL FROM SPENSER’S 
“FAERIE QUEENE.” 
(To tux Epitor or tus “Srecrator.”’) 
Sir,—I am not aware whether any of your readers have 
remarked the curiously interesting parallel between the 
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present state of things in Belgium and the state of that 
country in the sixteenth century as portrayed in the fifth 
book of Spenser’s Faerie Queene. There we find Prince Arthur 
(representing England) going on a quest to free the Lady 
Belyé (who had appealed to Mercilla = Queen Elizabeth) from 
the thraldom of the cruel tyrant Grantorto, or Geryoneo 
(= Spain), who had devoured seventeen of her children (i.¢., her 
provinces) and usurped her kingdom. Arthur finds ber in 
tears, comforts her, and delivers her from the tyrant, rein- 
stating her at length in her own chief city, Antwerp. So 
history repeats itself, with a difference. England is again 
fighting to free the Lady Belgé from the clutches of a new 
Grantorto in the shape of Germany.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. H. BLaKeney. 
The King’s School, Ely. 





THE RECRUITING PROBLEM. 


{To tue Epiron or tux “Srecraror.”’] 


Srr,—I venture to think that there is much more force in 
“Lambda’s” letter which appears in your issue of the 12th 
inst, than your editorial note credits. In large towns men 
foregather, and a wave of feeling easily induces large numbers 
to enlist; but in the country districts, where some of the 
finest material exists, men lead more isolated lives, and it is 
not possible to induce most of them to contemplate leaving 
the daily round and facing the unknown of their own free 
will. Small country towns stand midway between large towns 
and the country in temperament. I am a retired Volunteer 
officer doing what I can to obtain recruits in an agricultural 
district and small market town, but am met everywhere with 
the remark: “I'd go if it were the same for all; but I’m not 
going, and others not, unless I’m fetched.” Parents say the 
same, and in some cases hide their grown-up sons when 
I enter a village. My experiences lead me to believe that it is 
largely a sense of “unfairness” which now causes men to 
hang back, the really enterprising spirits having already been 
absorbed in the local Territorial Forces or in “ Kitchener's 
Army.” It is fairly obvious in these parts that the Reserve 
Territorial units now being formed to take the place of those 
who have volunteered for abroad will not obtain sufficient men 
unless grave disasters to our troops abroad bring home an 
acute fear of invasion. 

Now that persons in high authority have definitely stated 
that the voluntary system of recruiting is to be adhered to, 
I would suggest as a means of breaking through the inertia 
of the average young man that every able-bodied single man 
of service age be required to register himself before a given 
date under a penalty of fine or imprisonment, and that such 
registration be effected personally at the Town Hall of the 
chief town of the urban or raral district in which the man 
lives, each man receiving a certificate of registration. The 
mere fact of every such man having to take this step himself 
would “break the ice,” and probably lead to a sufficient 
number of recruits offering themselves to keep our forces 
supplied throughout the war. After the given date the lists of 
names could be handed to the police to verify, and all absentees 
prosecuted before the Petty Sessional Court having juris- 
diction. The only cost would be the salaries of the registration 
elerks, the municipal authorities providing office accommoda- 
tion; and the lists of names might ultimately be of immense 
value should compulsion be introduced. The registration 
hours should be from 12 noon to10 p.m. Every single man 
within the age limits should be required to register; but a 
medical certificate of unfitness would be accepted as an 
excuse from service provided that such certificate be given by 
an Official certifying surgeon for the district, and not by the 
man’s local doctor, who would be open to undue pressure. 
This necessity for registration would also remove the dread of 
ridicule, which is a great factor in keeping young men from 
joining Territorial units, it being the established practice for 
most recruits’ civilian pals and acquaintances, both male and 
female, to “guy” him when he appears in uniform.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Company OFFICER. 


{Company Officer” should read in Nicolay and Hay’s Life 
of Abraham Lincoln the chapter on the Draft. He will find 


there set forth how the United States anticipated his system 
of enrolment of all eligible men first, and then the calling up 
(compulsorily) of a certain quota. Mr. Lincoln’s memorable 








defence of compulsory military service, or so-called “con. 
scription,” is given in another column of our issue of to-day. 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





COMPULSORY SERVICE VERSUS VOLUNTEERING, 
[To rus Epiror or tux “Srecraror.”} 
Srr,—My experience, after trying to recruit scores of young 
men unknown to me, is that they say that if compelled by 
law they will join at once and gladly; but they distrust what 
will happen if they are maimed ina limb as volunteers. In 
fact, compulsory service would be a popular measure, whilg 
nothing else will get the men required—not even the bid for 
Nationalist recruits of last Tuesday week.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hindhead. E. C. Setwyn, 
[Our correspondent should read President Lincoln's defencg 
of conscription, given by us elsewhere.—Eb. Spectator. } 





A “FIVE-FOOTERS” REGIMENT. 
LTo raz Eprrorn oy tue “ Srxcrator.”] 
Sim,— Devon recruiters are in despair at the raising of the 
standard of height to 5 ft. Gin. for the average height of our 
West Country men is apparently low. To the non-military 
mind it seems difficult to understand why the man of 5 ft. 6 in, 
should be expected to fight better than his brother who is 
5ft. 5in. One suspects that smartness of appearance on 
parade has something to do with the reissue of this regulation, 
If so, why not form a separate regiment of short men to be 
known as the “ Five-Footers”? They would come to be 
known as the “ Little Uns,” and most of us would be apt to 
add to “little un” the title “plucky.” Such a regiment if 
formed would have a ready-made character to maintain, and I 
doubt not they would worthily hold their own with any 
regiment of six-footers, except, perhaps, when it came to 
running.—I am, Sir, &e., J.J. Mauiock, 
The Rectory, East Allington, Devon. 





AIDS TO RECRUITING. 
{To tae Epiron or tue “ Srecraror.’’] 
Srr,—I am having put up in our parish church a brass on 
which is inscribed the names of all parishioners who are 
serving in the present war. A space will be left after cach 
name in which the fortune of the parishioner can be inserted 
at the end of the war. Of course it will take a little time to 


know who is serving or will serve and to make the brass, but 
the fact that such a brass is in contemplation has been 
announced in the hopes that it may be some little encourage- 


ment to recruiting. The inscription on the brass would be 
somewhat as follows :— 
“THE GREAT WAR. 
1914 To —— 
ROLL OF HONOUR. 
The under-mentioned parishioners 
have offered their lives to their 
King and Country. 
[Here follow the names of the Recruits. ] 
&e., &e.” 
A space could be left at the bottom of the list of names for 
additional names, or, if there are none to be added, the space 
could be filled with “God Save the King.” You may think it 
worth while to insert this letter in the hopes that others may 
be induced to put up a somewhat similar brass in their own 
churches, not merely as an aid to recruiting, but as a recogni« 
tion to those who so freely offer their lives to their country 
and as a memorial to those who die for it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
N. 





THE NATIONAL RESERVE. 

[To tux Eptror oF tue “Srecrator.”) 
Srr,—One of my officers called my attention to the very able 
article in your issue of September 12th, relating to the 
National Reserve Force, and I am pleased to see that you, 
Sir, appreciate the value of this force, but I cannot find that 
the anthorities yet do so. I have been late Organizing Officer, 
and am now in command of a batialion of the National 
Reserve, so I speak from experience. Nearly the whole of 
the recruiting in districts for the Regular Army bas been done 
through the channel and under the influence of the National 
Reserve organization, and, furthermore, the ranks of the 
National Reserve have been a most fruitful source for men 
But do the authorities recognize their value? I think not, as 
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«ig no proper grant of funds to carry on the organization 
a yon sepsis for the payment of rent of the orderly 
panel and those who are in charge of the roll.—lI am, Sir, &c., 

x. 


[It would be strange indeed if the Spectator did not appre- 
ciate the value of the National Reserve, considering that it 
may be said to have been born in our pages. We should, of 
course, have liked to see before the war @ much more active 
appreciation of the Reserve, and we again and again appealed 
for its better treatment. We are bound, however, in fairness 
to the War Office, to say that they are now thoroughly aware 
of the value of the Reserve, from which they have already 
drawn some eighty thousand men, and from which they will 
draw a good many more. That is a magnificent contribution, 
and full recognition will come in good time.—Ep. Spectator.] 





FRENZIED FINANCE. 


[To rue Epiror or tHe “Srecraror.”’) 


Sir,—There is a letter in your issue of last Saturday under 
the heading “ Frenzied Finance” which purports to review a 
sbort communication of mine on the Bank Charter Act which 
you published the previous week, and to which please permit a 
short rejoinder. I do not venture to describe the letter of 
your correspondent as “frenzied,” but still less is it “finance,” 
yet its manner is discourteous and its matter, to say the least 
of it, uninformed. There is hardly a sentence in the letter 
which is not a deliberate misquotation of what I wrote you. 
I content myself with one invention, and that not the most 
serious either. I had written (September 12th) :— 

“The banks hold probably amongst their assets over two 
hundred millions in securities, paid for, and written down to 
record low values. The banks should take out against these 
securities one hundred and fifty millions of the emergency 
currency.” 

Your correspondent’s criticism as to this suggestion reads as 
follows :-— 

“That the banks of Great Britain should be invited to invest 

£150,000,000 of their clients’ deposits in the purchase of depreciated 
stocks is a barbarous incitement to fiscal plunder and loot.” 
There is nothing gained by bringing before your readers the 
signature appended to this letter; enough to say that it adds 
no authority at all to the subject matter it pretends to 
criticize: and the entire letter exhibits just the tone and 
temper we should most carefully avoid. 

Our nation is to-day in the earliest stage of war on a scale 
unprecedented. That our mechanism of exchange should be 
adequate and our currency elastic is of quite incomparable 
importance. A little farther down the road no one doubts 
but that the Bank Charter Act will be suspended, with large 
issues of legal tenders against securities. Why, then, the 
present constriction of the industrial body ? Why was not this 
done six weeks ago when, in a speech in the House of 
Lords, Lord Lansdowne expressed his belief that it had been 
already done? Instead of this there has been some peddling 
issue, not to the public, but to the banks, of rather more than 
twenty-seven millions in fiduciary pound and ten-shilling 
notes. But are they even fiduciary? No one can tell! 
There is a curious and rather confused reference to 
them in a very important article, “Lombard Street and 
War,” in the Round Table quarterly review this month. 
The writer says of the pound notes: “Since they are 
presumably convertible into gold, and since the only gold 
from which they can be met is the reserve of the Bank of 
England, the transaction is in essence equivalent to a sus- 
pension of the Bank Act.” But I read it quite the other 
way; that if they are convertible at the Bank, therefore the 
Bank Charter Act is not suspended. 

And what are other nations doing in this crisis, and is there 
nothing we can learn from abroad? We all know how amaz- 
ingly adroit Berlin banking has been the last fifteen years. 
What has been Berlin’s finance of war? The very day after 
war was declared Berlin issued eighty millions sterling of legal 
tenders; she has since increased that sum by over thirty 
millions. Nor is that all. Her Government has created a 
Department of Loans; loans are being made even against 
honsehold furniture, and the sums advanced take the form 
of Paper promises to pay, and these promises are actually 
legal tender money. ‘The Imperial Bank of Russia in the 
last forty days has increased its note issues by over ninety 
millions sterling. If we turn to France, the very home 











of cautious banking, the French Government has issued 
through the Bank of France enormous amounts of un- 
secured paper—the notes as small as one franc. What 
amounts have been issued I have not yet learned. In the 
United States, again, there have been vast issues of legal 
tenders against securities, as provided for in the Vreeland Act. 
Ottawa, too, as in 1907, has protected her community by 
immense issues of legal tender notes against securities. All 
these important nations have, in a few weeks, expanded their 
monetary mass one or two or three pounds per capita. It is 
left to England, which country carries the whole Atlas load of 
the Foreign Exchanges, to issue a little vulgar ugly ten- 
shilling note per capita, and no one knows whether or how 
this note is secured! Why, I ask, are we alone to be side- 
tracked by a number of really absurd experiments, if as I 
believe these are one and all unnecessary, instead of promptly 
resorting to that form of relief which three times since 1844 
has never failed to protect trade and finance equally. 

Look what this moratorium has done. Because we are a 
Free Trade nation our foreign exchange, that is, our foreign 
bill market, is of cosmic dimensions. It is bad enough that 
the moratorium breaks by Act of Parliament every contract 
between man and man in these islands. But what about the 
“tribute” on the three to four thousand millions sterling we 
have invested abroad? It shatters and shutters all that. 
The United States has prodigious sums to remit us at this 
moment; she is perfectly able to remit these sums. Did she 
know it, these vast remittances would immensely improve our 
money market, to receive and pay liberal prices for all her 
exports. Had she put into operation the new currency 
measure she enacted last December, she could and would have 
sent us quite easily the sixty millions of gold which is my 
loose estimate of what she now owes here and withholds, 
But our moratorium has saved her the necessity. Her new 
Currency Act is an absolute dead letter, and the United 
States has fallen back on the old Vreeland Act of 1909. 

In brief, these are the reasons why such a mind as Mr, 
William Lidderdale’s would be at this moment worth a dozen 
Dreadnoughts to England. It is the most dangerous delusion 
to foster that because we have a 5 per cent. Bank Rate the 
volume of currency is sufficient. With Stock Exchanges 
closed and in the grip of a moratorium we are necessarily a 
long step on the road to swapping. Wait till we see the 
Clearing House returns for the past month !—I am, Sir, &., 

Brede Place. Moreton FREWEN. 

[The security for the £1 and 10s. notes is clear. They will 
always be accepted by Government tax-collectors. No man 
can refuse his own cheque or matured bill of exchange. There 
need not, then, be any fear of depreeiation of a paper currency 
which is well on the safe side of the gross amount of annual 
taxation. If the State and the local authorities take £300,000,000 
a year in rates and taxes, no one will be afraid of notes up 
to, say, £150,000,000. They will always be worth their face 
value for tax-paying purposes. Why bother to turn them 
into gold when they can be kept against the paying out of 
rates and taxes P—Ep. Spectator. | 





REUTER’S AGENCY AND WOLFF’S BUREAU. 
[To tas Epitor ov tus “Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—With reference to the inquiry contained in to-day’s 
issue of the Saturday Review, we beg to say that our relations 
with Wolff's Telegraphic Bureau ceased with the outbreak of 
war. On the other hand, as is well known, the German 
Official Agency scatters its news broadcast through all the 
neutral States, with the result that the Dutch papers, like our 
Agency in Amsterdam, are, nolentes volentes, direct recipients 
of these communications.—I am, Sir, &c., 
HERBERT DE REUTER. 
Reuter’s Telegram Company, Limited, 
24 Old Jewry, London, E.C.: September 19th, 1914. 





THE ALLEGED GERMAN ATROCITIES. 
(To tux Eprror or tar “Srecrator.”’) 
Srr,—If a judicial investigation of these charges is made, 
it is to be hoped that a distinction will be drawn between 
the acts of the rank-and-file and those for which officers are 
responsible. There are brutes in every army, and when their 
blood is up not even the utmost vigilance and sternest 
repression on the part of the officers will keep them wholly 
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free from crime. It would be wrong, therefore, to condemn 
a whole army for isolated cases of atrocity, especially as 
such offences as the murder of the wounded and the mutila- 
tion of the dead are usually the work, not of the soldiers, 
but of the camp followers. But in this war it is the 
German officers themselves who are indicted. The bombard- 
ment of unfortified towns, the use of civilians as a screen 
to the advancing infantry, the murder of women and children, 
the concealment of machine-guns in Red Cross waggons, &c., 
cannot have occurred without their consent or even orders; 
while there are many stories to the effect that officers have 
themselves robbed museums, assaulted women, and fired on 
wounded prisoners. It is these charges which require investi- 
gation, and which, if established, will show the whole world 
that the German Army, so far from being the champion of 
“culture,” is a horde of thieves and murderera.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Henry Bury. 
Mayfield House, Farnham. 





THE DOOM OF THE EAGLE. 


{To rue Epiror or tus “ Spectator.” ] 
S1r,— When reading in the Apocrypha the other day, I came 
upon these remarkable verses, which seem quite singularly 
appropriate to what is going on now in Europe. They are 
from 2 Esdras, chap. xi., verses 36-46 :— 


“36. Then I heard a voice, which said unto me, Look before thee, 
and consider the thing that thou seest. 

37. And I beheld, and lo, as it were a roaring lion chased out of 
the wood, and I saw that he sent out a man’s voice unto the eagle, 
and said, 

38. Hear thou, I will talk with thee, and the Highest shall say 
unto thee, 

39. Art not thou it that remainest of the four beasts, whom I 
made to reign in my world, that the end of their times might come 
through them ? 

40. And the fourth came, and overcame all the beasts that were 
past, and had power over the world with great fearfulness, and 
over the whole compass of the earth with much wicked oppression : 
and so long time dwelt he upon the earth with deceit. 

41. For the earth hast thou not judged with truth. 

42. For thou hast afflicted the meek, thou hast hurt the peace- 
able, thou hast loved liars, and destroyed the dwellings of them that 
brought forth fruit, and hast cast down the walls of such as did thee 
no harm. 

43. Therefore is thy wrongful dealing come up unto the Highest, 
and thy pride unto the Mighty. 

44. The Highest also hath looked upon the proud times, and 
behold they are ended, and his abominations are fulfilled. 

45. And therefore appear no more, thou eagle, nor thy horrible 
wings, nor thy wicked feathers, nor thy malicious heads, nor thy 
hurtful claws, nor all thy vain body. 

46. That all the earth may be refreshed, and may return, being 
delivered from thy violence, and that she may hope for the 
judgment and mercy of him that made her.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., Katuarine A. Bruce. 
Braeburn, Currie. 





THE WHITE PAPER. 
[To rue Evrror oy tas “Srectator.”’] 

Sir,—A paragraph appeared in the Press not long ago 
stating that the British Government White Paper containing 
correspondence relating to the European crisis was to be issued 
through the post offices ut 1d. per copy. I asked for confirma- 
tion of this from Messrs. Wyman and Sons, the Government 
publishers, and though Messrs. Wyman did not specifically 
confirm the statement, they asked me to send a ren:ittance 
with my order. I sent them a cheque to pay for four thousand 
copies, which I intended to distribute amongst the clergymen 
of all the churches in Scotland. Through one of the type- 
writing agencies here I am having wrappers prepared, but now 
1 learn that after all the White Paper is not to be had under 
9d.a copy! It is surely to be regretted that an important 
document like this should not be made available at a popular 
price.—I am, Sir, &c., N. 

[We are whole-heartedly with our correspondent. If the 
Press Bureau would do a little more work of this kind, and a 
little less in the way of mechanical censorship, we should have 
a much better informed public opinion.—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE POSITION OF ITALY. 

[To tax Eprror or tus “Sprecrator.”’) 
Srr,—Although in agreement with the Spectator on most 
matters, I cannot help feeling surprised at the line taken up 





| 
in your columns in regard to Italy. If Italy chooses of her 
own free will to tarn against her own allies, so much the better 
for us; but to my mind # is not seemly that we, who profess 
to be fighting for the maintenance of treaty obligations 
should urge her to take such acourse. Such action on our 
part could hardly be regarded by neutrals as strictly honour. 
able.—I am, Sir, &c., J. 
[Our correspondent does not seem to have informed himself 
of the nature of the Triple Alliance, or as regards Italy’s 
specific treaty obligations towards Germany and Austria. Her 
neutrality does not involve any breach of treaty rights, nor 
would her joining the Entente do so. Her former allies freed 
her from ail obligations towards them by breaking the clauses 
of the Alliance which bound them to consult her before taking 
steps involving war. Germany has never ventured to arraioy 
Italy as a treaty-breaker.—Ep. Spectator.]} 7 





THE NAVAL DEFENCE OF INDIA. 
[To tne Eprror oy tHe “ Srecraron,”] 
Srr,—In February, 1912, you printed in your columns some 
letters from me on the necessity of reviving the old Indian 
Navy, abolished fifty years ago in a parsimonious fit. In ong 
of these letters I said:— 

“With the establishment of a local Navy in Australia, and the 
increasing urgency of one exclnsively to guard the vast coast line 
of our Indian Empire, extending over some thousands of miles 
from the Persian Gulf to the Straits of Malacca, with the threo 
Presidency towns and Kurrachee and Rangoon, all accessible from 
the sea, no time should be lost in establishing a special Navy for 
the protection of the shore and commerce of our great Dependency. 
What would an indignant public say were one or two fast foreign 
cruisers to appear before Calcutta and the other towns I have 
named with a demand for an indemnity, failing which these ports 
would be reduced to ashes? The instance of the ‘ Alabama’ shows 
the havoc that may be wrought by a single ship commanded by a 
daring seaman like Captain Semmes.” 

What I anticipated has happened, and to-day (Monday) we 
hear from the Admiralty that the German cruiser ‘ Emden’ is 
unchecked in her career of destruction in the Bay of Bengal, 
having already sunk six merchant ships, presumably with valu- 
able cargoes, while it is probable that she has captured other 
prizes, and perhaps worked havoc at Rangoon, the richest port 
in India after Calcutta and Bombay. A repetition of the same 
misplaced economy which formerly resulted in the abolition 
of the Indian Navy, after two hundred and fifty years of 
service, has now left defenceless the coasts and commerce of 
India, with its population of three hundred millions and a 
revenue of eighty millions sterling.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. R. Low, 
Commander (late) Indian Navy, 

27 Russell Road, Kensington, W. 

{As our readers know, the Spectator has for many years 
past advocated the revival of the Indian naval force which 
was 80 injudiciously abolished after the Mutiny. — Ep. 
Spectator. } 





CONFESSION AND ATONEMENT. 
[To vas Eprror or tHe “Srecraror.”] 

Srr,—We all welcome Mr. Lloyd George’s fine appeal to the 
noblest sentiments which inspire mankind and the spirit of 
self-sacrifice which is at the root of Christianity, and we are 
thankful to Mr. McKenna for resisting the attempt to wevken 
our Fleet, to which we are so deeply indebted in the present 
struggle. But one more thing is needed—a full and hearty 
confession that, but for the peace policy which hampered Lord 
Roberts’s appeal for a substantial increase of our small but 
gallant Army, this terrible war might have been averted, and 
certainly would not have cost us so large a sacrifice of the 
flower of our Army. The Liberal Party as a whole share this 
act of criminal ignorance and folly, and yet seem still inclined 
to push to the utmost a technical advantage, never endorsed 
by the nation. Till this is undone the truce which patriotism 
has enforced is apt to be regarded asa scrap written on rag- 
made paper. And now for atonement. The Government, with 
its huge majority, might well try to follow in the wake of 
“barbarous” Russia in the crusade against vodka, with the 
full concurrence of the Opposition. We are learning slowly 
the virtue of temperance, and the German in Champagne 18 
driving the lesson home. Now is the time for a whole- 
hearted but temperate attack on what is a national disgrace. 
—I am, Sir, &., SENEX 
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A CALL TO PRAYER. 
[To raz Eprror ov Tas “Srecrator.”] 
Srx,—Every aspect of the war, and every possible source of 
strength in the Empire's time of need, seems to find a place 
in your columns. It may perhaps interest you to know that the 
S.P.C.K. last week (by the help of voluntary workers) sent 
out copies of the enclosed placard, “ A Call to Prayer,” to every 
parish in the United Kingdom. You may perhaps find space 
to print the placard with this letter. Copies, printed in red 
and black, will be sent gratis to any one forwarding a stamped 
and addressed envelope.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Georae L. Gostrna, Secretary. 
Bociety for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


“A CALL TO PRAYER, 


AT 12 NOON EVERY DAY 
REMEMBER IN PRAYER 
THE KING AND ALL IN AUTHORITY 
OUR SAILORS, SOLDIERS, AND ALLIES 
THE SUFFERING, THE ANXIOUS, 
THE SORROWFUL. 








‘The Lord our God be with us, as He was with our fathers.’” 





RE-EMPLOYMENT. 
(To rus Epiror oF tue “ Srectator.”) 

Sir, —As an employer of labour, comprising grooms, gardeners, 
keepers, &o., I feel strongly that now would be an opportune 
time for those similarly situated to myself to consider and 
decide what course they shall pursue at the termination of the 
present war. Lord Kitchener’s appeal has, I think, been on 
the whole well responded to by the classes mentioned above; 
but is it not our duty, as employers, to see to it that those who 
from patriotic motives have enlisted, and in so doing bave 
probably made considerable sacrifices, shall not be forgotten ? 
I would, therefore, suggest that, when employment again 
becomes normal, preference should be given to those seeking 
situations in these and kindred capacities who have joined his 
Majesty's colours at this time of the nation’s need.—I am, Sir, 
ke., Cuaries E. GALBRAITH. 

Terregles, Dumfries. 

[Unquestionably every good citizen who is an employer 
should make a resolve—a resolve that he will hold sacred 
—whenever possible to give a preference to men who have 
come forward to serve the country in her hour of peril. 
If the choice is between two men, one who went to the 
front and one who did not, then the man who volunteered 
must have the job. The reinstatement of men in their old 
jobs after the war goes, of course, without saying. It is 
universally admitted that this must be the rule. A man who 
breaks it must be a marked man, and dealt with very faith- 
fully —Ep. Spectator. } 





THE WOOKEY HOLE DRILL COMPANY. 
[To tux Eprron ov THe “ Sprecrator.”’] 
Srr,—I am sure you will appreciate the spirited conduct of 
the people of the village of Wookey Hole, which is an out- 
lying portion of the parish of St. Cuthbert, Wells, and con- 
tains about four hundred and fifty people. There is a hand- 
made paper mill in the place, and a machine-made paper mill 
about a mile away. Nearly all the names appended to the 
appeal are those of men connected with these mills as 
employers or employed, now or past. The chairman is a 
private resident, the honorary secretary the village school- 
master. About twenty men are with the colours from the 
village—five of them connected with the organ and choir at 
the village church.—I am, Sir, &c., J. BERESFORD. 
The Vicarage, Wells, Somerset. 





WHY NOT A PIG AND POULTRY LEAGUE? 
[To tae Eprron or rus “Specraron.’’] 
S1r,—People’s attention is so taken up for the moment with 
the burning question of recruiting that another pressing 
matter—i.e., the shortage of food next year—has hardly begun 
to occupy their minds. And yet it must be faced, and in good 
time, if extreme distress in the future is to be avoided. The 


wise counsels to farmers, to impress upon these guardians of the 
people’s food to take more land into cultivation, andto farm what 
they have now got in their hands up to the hilt! They have 
been advised to increase their stock and to start breeding with- 
out loss of time. It is to be hoped that the Board of Agricul- 
ture will see its way to giving practical assistance as well as good 
advice, for one without the other may not attain the desired 
object. Shrinkage in trade naturally implies shortage in 
food. Is there no way by which the humble cottager and 
small householder could help to increase the nation’s live-food 
supply? I venture to think that there is. Why should not 
every cottager keep a pig and half-a-dozen hens, a couple of 
domestic rabbits, and a happy ménage consisting of a goose 
and gander. The prolific habits of these animals are too well 
known to make it necessary to dwell on the difference it would 
make to the family dinner-table were every cottager to main- 
tain this head of stock. A “ Pig and Poultry League” might 
be formed in every village, and managed in such a way as to 
give every facility to any one wishing to become a member and 
to buy a pig. The pigs might be herded in the daytime, 
and allowed to graze on the acorns which will shortly be 
strewing the ground. At night they would be housed in public 
sties erected, at small expense, on common lands, away from 
dwelling-houses. A small rent~say a penny a week—might 
be paid, which money would go to the caretaker who looked 
after the sties and kept them clean. Lords of the manor 
could give permission to erect sties for the period of the war 
on waste or common land—the cost of erection to be borne by 
a grant from the Agricultural Board, supplemented, perhaps, 
by avillage fund. Pasturage is plentiful there, and commoners 
should be encouraged to use their rights and take advantage 
of free meals for their flocks and their herds while times are 
bad. I should be very glad to hear from any one who thinks 
my suggestion is practical, and still more glad to receive 
further ideas as to how such a League as I have suggested 
could be worked.—I am, Sir, &c., Lixias G. Ropp. 

Ardath, Shamley Green, Surrey. 

{Lady Rodd’s very practical suggestion seems to us well 
worth carrying out. Keeping of pigs by the poor has heen 
very greatly interfered with by grandmotherly sanitary 
regulations.—Eb. Spectator. } 





A CORRECTION. 
[To tue Epirorn ov tus “Srectrator.”] 
S1r,—The lines from “To my Coy Mistress,” by Marvell, 
quoted in the Spectator of September 19th, should be :— 
“ But at my back I always hear 
Times winged chariot hurrying near.” 
The words in italics give the touch of magic to the beautiful 
lines.—I am, Sir, &c., L. G. Suryrn. 
Rossclare, Canford Cliffs, Bournemouth. 





SERBIAN RELIEF FUND. 

{To tue Epirorn or tus “ Srecrator.”] 

Srr,—At this time of national crisis it is natural that our 
main efforts should be devoted to providing for our own 
soldiers and sailors, and to alleviating the dire needs of our 
Belgian allies. Public attention has been concentrated on the 
western theatre of war, and the part played by Serbia has to 
a certain extent been overlooked. And yet her military 
achievements cannot be a matter of indifference to the Allies; 
for the battles of Jadar and Shabatz have accounted for four 
Austrian army corps, which would otherwise have been free 
for employment west of the Rhine, and which might thus 
have turned the scale against us at the height of the German 
invasion of France. In practice, if not in theory, Serbia is as 
much our ally as Russia, and as such is entitled, not merely to 
our esteem and sympathy, but also to assistance of a more 
practical kind. 

In striking contrast to her achievements are the meagre 
resources of the little country. For the third time in two 
years she is involved in war, and this time her very existence 
as a nation is at stake. The last two wars cost her not less 
than fifty thousand lives out of a population of barely three 
millions, and yet despite her exhaustion she has hurled back 
Austria’s boasted punitive expedition and in her turn inflicted 
severe punishment on flying Austrian armies. But this success 
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nurses is very great—greater than in any other part of warring 
Europe. On previous occasions Serbia has been able to rely 
very largely for the care of her sick and wounded on the 
sympathy of her fellow-Slavs in Russia and Austria. To-day 
the resources of every other Continental country are strained 
to the utmost by urgent needs at home. A small detachment 
of ten British nurses, under the leadership of Mme. Grouitch, 
is now in Serbia; but these gallant volunteers urgently need 
further help, how urgently is best proved by the pathetic 
appeal of the Serbian Government, enjoining strict economy 
in lint, cottonwool, and hospital appliances! 

Nor is this all. Serbia’s undefended capital has been 
systematically bombarded by Austrian and Hungarian 
troops; the fertile district of Shabatz has been brutally 
ravaged by the invaders in the opening weeks of the war, 
and the suffering among non-combatants in the North of 
Serbia is therefore infinitely more acute even than in Belgium 
and Northern France. In these circumstances we have 
no hesitation in appealing to the generosity of the Briitsh 
public in aid of a country which is assuredly fighting our 
battles as well as those of her own race. 

Any help will be most gratefully received and acknow- 
ledged. Parcels of clothing (especially medical and surgical 
supplies) should be addressed to Lady (Ralph) Paget at 
195 Queen’s Gate, S.W.; cheques should be sent to Sir 
Edward Boyle, Bart., Hon. Treasurer, Serbian Relief Fund, 
63 Queen’s Gate, S.W., or to the London County and West- 
minster Bank, Ltd., Sussex Place, Queen’s Gate (crossed 
“Serbian Relief Fund”). It may be added that we are acting 
with the hearty approval of H.E.the Serbian Minister and 
of Mr. Miyatovich, late Serbian Minister in London.—We 
are, Sir, &c., 


Leiria Pacer. J. St. Log Srracuey. 
ConsTANCE BOoyYLz. G. M. TREVELYAN. 
Curzon OF KEpLEsTON. B. CHRISTIAN. 
FIrzMAURICE. (Chairman of Executive). 
VALENTINE CHIROL. R. W. Seron-WatTson 
ArTHuR J. Evans. (Secretary). 


T. P. O'Connor. 

[We have no hesitation in strongly recommending this 
appeal to our readers. Our gallant Serbian allies deserve all 
the help and support they can possibly receive from us. The 
pluck and determination of this nation in arms—we use 
the term in the full literal sense—cannot be over-estimated.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 





THE DOMESTIC SERVANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 
[To tHe Eprrom or rue “ Specraror.’’} 


Sir,—In the list of women’s vocations in which unemployment 
and distress exist, domestic service must not be torgotten. 
Retrenchment first takes place in the home, and, in consequence, 
many families are already reducing the number of their domestic 
staff, and still more will probably do so within the coming months. 
At the same time, there is an entire absence of organization in 
domestic service. Whatever distress there may be will therefore 
be more acutely felt than would be the case if some machinery 
existed for dealing with unemployment amongst servants. 

The Domestic Servants’ Insurance Society (which is the parent 
body of the Association on whose behalf we are writing) has 
unique opportunities for remedying this state of affairs, as it is a 
registered Friendly Society composed of over seventy thousand 
women domestic servants, and we therefore feel it our duty to 
take action at this moment in the interests not only of our 
members, but of domestic servants as a class. We propose to 
open forthwith a Bureau for the following purposes: (a) To ascer- 
tain how much unemployment exists among domestic servants 
and how it is distributed; (b) to give training in domestic 
economy to the younger and more untrained section of servants ; 
(c) to train and place a number of suitable girls (unemployed 
servants) as emergency nurses for hospital work so as to meet the 
grave shortage at present existing; (d) to endeavour to find main- 
tenance at least for those for whom employment or training 
cannot be provided. 

We do not propose to add to the large number of existing Com- 
mittees, and we hope that our Bureau will be able to work in 
conjunction with the different organizations already dealing with 
the collection and administration of relief funds. We now appeal to 
the public in general, and to domestic servants in particular, for 
contributions to enable us to carry out this useful work. ‘Those 
servants who are secure in a good situation will, we hope, send 
what they can afford to assist their fellow-workers in distress. By 
their aid we hope to relieve, and, better still, to prevent, unem- 
ployment among this class of women workers. Donations 
mone sent to the Domestic Servants’ Association, 52 Portland 
lace, W. 

We are also prepared to receive applications for advice and 
assistance from unemployed workers and from employers and 


aaa 
others interested.—We are, Sir, &c. (for the Domestic Servants’ 
Association), 
ConsvurLo Martporover. Mary Sr. Heutrer. 
Mavup SELBORNE. Geeteups Exworr 
52 Portland Place, W. * 
[We are glad to publish this useful a , for whi 
Knutsford, in his letter to Wednesday’s Thee. denies that ant 
is any shortage among hospital nurses, the signatories of thi 
letter in Friday’s Times stick to their point.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





OLD CHELTONIANS. 
[To tHe Eprrom or tum “ Srrctator.”] 

Srr,—Will you allow me to ask Old Cheltonians, or the relatives 
of Old Cheltonians, who are at the front, or who have joined the 
Army with commissions or in the ranks, to communicate with me 
so that Cheltenham College shall have full knowledge of those of 
her pupils who are fighting, or prepared to fight, for Britain’s 
honour ?—I am, Sir, &c., Joun A. Preven 

(Hon. Sec. Cheltonian Soci 

Merrow, Guildford. it 





AN UNKNOWN DONOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
{To tue Eprror ov tux “ Sprrcrator.”] 
S1r,—As I do not know the address of the kind person who sends 
me the Spectator so regularly—a boon indeed—will you be good 
enough to allow me to record my gratitude through the medium 
of your columns ?—I an, Sir, &c., C. E. Macxenzis, 
United Free Manse, Poyntsfield, Invergordon. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Etitor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein erpressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 








POETRY. 





THE MEN OF ULSTER. 

Wuat of the men of Ulster? Will they merely stand in the 
gate, 

On watch and ward for the Province, in the hour of England's 
fate P 

Would they be men of Ulster, were such their Captain’s call, 

To reck of naught but themselves alone, though the Empire 
stand or fall P 


Dear to the men of Ulster are her sunlit fields and bays, 

The whirr of the loom, and the hammer’s ring, and the harvest 
of toiling days; 

And dearer yet is the birthright, won by their sires of old, 

Their heritage for ever, not to be bought or sold. 


But dearest to men of Ulster is the Empire’s far-flung line, 

Where her sons have sped, and toiled and bled, ‘neath the 
palm-tree and the pine; 

Where White has fought and Dufferin wrought, and their 
spirits hover still, 

Bidding to deeds of high emprise, and valour, and iron will. 


So, forward the men of Ulster for the Empire and the King! 

Though their own fate be in debate, no thought of wavering! 

The sword bhalf-drawn on her own behoof in Ulster’s red right 
hand 

Will leap from the scabbard, and flash like fire, for the 
common Motherland. 


What of the men of Ulster? Hark to their arméd tread, 

As they turn their backs on the Province, and face to the 
front instead. 

And wherever the fight is hottest, and the sorest task is set, 

Ulster will strike for England—and England will not forget! 


F. S. Boas. 








BOOKS. 


——— 
QUICK TRAINING FOR WAR.* 
Ir was the privilege of the present writer some two hours 
before he began this review to talk to wounded soldiers 
about various operations in the field which illustrate a great 











° Gia Training for War, By Lieutenant-General Sir Robert Baden-Powell 
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f the points made in General Baden-Powell’s book. 
Success in the operations described was due, and the men knew 
it was due, to good training. Again and again they made 
comments which showed that they considered they were well 
and truly trained, and that their enemies were not. Nothing 
gould shake them from the belief that they were possessed of 
a complete military superiority in shooting, in the use of the 
sword and lance, in the use of the bayonet, and most of 
all in the matter of the advance in open order, So convinced, 
indeed, were they of the value of training that they 

ressed some doubts whether it would be possible to 

t “Kitchener's Army” properly trained in time. General 
Baden-Powell’s book will, we do not doubt, contribute to that 
training being rapid and effective. 

We sbould not be human if we were not pleased to find that 
the first sentence of the first chapter of the present book 
deals with the Spectator Experimental Company. It runs as 
follows :— 

“There was an argument a short time back as to how long it 
takes to make an efficient soldier out of the average recruit 
material, and a patriotic newspaper proved by experiment, what 
many of us already knew, that it was quite feasible to turn out the 
finished article in six months under favourable circumstances.” 
General Baden-Powell goes on to suggest that in many cases 
six weeks may be enough to make a soldier. At any rate, 
as he reminds us, “drill is not everything. If it were, the 
Germans would not lose the smallest combat, nor would the 
Boers, entirely undrilled as they were, have been able to put 
up such a good fight as they did for two years in the South 
African campaign.” Though no doubt Colonel Pollock, whose 
very interesting Report to us we republished last week, would 
not agree with Sir Robert’s remarks about drill, there is, if we 
go below the surface, no very great divergence of ideals. Both 
recoguize the necessity of awakening the intelligence of the 
recruit, and of giving him the sense of independence and the 
power to understand what he is doing. Both, too, insist upon 
the necessity of keeping the men interested by varying their 
duties, and by beginning at once upon the more lively and 
stimulating part of the soldier's training. “It is only 
natural,” says General Baden-Powell, “that the tedium 
ef the mere goose-step will very soon pall upon them 
and damp their ardour. They have enlisted to fight for their 
country. My advice is, do not let them cool down; strike 
while the iron is hot, give them food of interesting work and 
not the dry bones of mechanical drill.” General Baden-Powell 
farther points out how well the official Field Service Regula- 
tions put the causes of success in war, and therefore the 
things to be aimed at in a soldier's training :-— 

“ Success in war depends more on the moral than on the physical 
qvalities, Skill cannot compensate for want of courage, energy, 
and determination: but even high morel quality may not avail 
without careful preparation and skilful direction. The development 
ef moral qualities is therefore first of the objects to be attained ; the 
rext are organisation and discipline which enable those qualities 
to be controlled and used when required.” 

We wish we had space to notice what Sir Robert calls the 
soldier’s four “CO’s”—courage, common-sense, cunning, 
and cheerfulness—the reality of which qualities was 
brouzht to the present writer’s attention by the conversation 
with the wounded men described elsewhere. Sir Robert notes 
allo how confidence gives that essential of essentials, 
courage—confidence in your marksmanship and your horse- 
manship, confidence in your “ pals,” confidence in your officers, 

andconfidence in yourself. On the point of courage Sir Robert 
quotes an interesting conversation which he once had with the 
German Emperor which is just now not a little significant :— 

“I once had a little argument on this point with the German 
Emperor. He objected to the system in our training which teaches 
the men to spread out and to take cover in advancing to the 
attack. He said, ‘You teach them to be afraid of the bullets 
before they have even heard one. In the German Army we march 
the men by rank after rank of their fellows; they cannot fail to 
carry the position.’ This seems a good theory, but one wants to 
see the result before one can judge, I imagine it would require 
a2 army very strong in reserves and very strong in nerves to 
carry it through successfully. Our army is small and we cannot 
supply the weight of numbers required for this form of confidence. 

@ more intelligent the men the less inclination they have to be 
ruthlessly sacrificed; and their confidence will be increased as 

they see their leader has discretion and only takes risks that are 

reasonable.” 

It must not be supposed that General Baden- Powell, because 

he is somewhat of a revolutionary in the matter of train- 

mg, is not thoroughly convinced of the absolute need of 
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discipline. He does not, and here we are sure he is right, want 
discipline to be dull and mechanical, but we are certain that 
he would say that discipline, in the true sense, is the end-all 
and be-all of the true soldier. The truly disciplined soldier 
is not the man who makes himself an automaton for his 
officer to move about on the chequer-board of war as if he were 
apawn. True discipline is co-operative obedience. It is not 
a dead but a living thing. 

General Baden-Powell sums up the contents of his little 
book in the following words :— 

“From some experience of training recruits and young soldiers 

under pressure of time I know the inestimable advantage of 
getting the right spirit into them as a groundwork on which to 
build their training. Too much drill at an early stage of their 
career is very apt to drive out every spark of this spirit. There- 
fore I commend the principle of giving them work that really 
interests them from the very first, and especially at the very first, 
the main effort being directed to making them intelligent and 
active campaigners, resourceful and self-reliant, very much as the 
Boers were owing to their home training and surroundings, 
After this train them in body and mind to their duty, and when 
they see better the reason for it, accurate drill and smartness can 
be added as a polish to the whole. ‘Teach them from the first that 
they are like bricks in a wall, or players in a football team: each 
has to be perfect and efficient, each has to adhere patiently to the 
rules and to play in his place and to play the game—not for his own 
advancement or glorification, but simply and solely that at ail 
costs his side may win.” 
That is excellent advice, and we trust it will be taken to heart 
by both officers and men engaged in the tremendous task 
the British race has now in hand—a task greater than any ever 
undertaken before in the world’s history—of turning a million 
men into soldiers in the quickest possible time on record. 

Here we may interject a word of counsel to civilian 
critics, They will no doubt see many things done which not 
only appear stupid, but are stupid, but before they criticize 
them let them remember the greatness of the task that is 
being attempted. We do not in the least say that they 
should not criticize, for criticism is in itself a healthy and 
stimulating thing, but let their criticism be sympathetic and 
not antagonistic. Let them understand the difficulties of the 
problem before they try to set it right. Criticism which is 
merely censorious is barren, or, rather, worse than barren—it 
poisons where it ought to heal. 

In heartily commending General Baden-Powell’s little 
book to the trainers of the new Army we should like, in the 
first place, to endorse bis panegyric of that admirable work, 
The Defence of Duffer’s Drift (W. Clowes and Sons, 1s. 
net), and to suggest that when their men are a little 
advanced company officers could not do better than 
read it to them, and get them to make their shots at the 
interesting military conundrums posed in that book of genius, 
for such itis, Our next suggestion is that General Baden- 
Powell should go through his book, cut out the more technical 
portions, and thus boil it down to an eight-page leaflet on 
“How the soldier can help to train himself quickly,” which 
could be produced by the hundred thousand, and given to 
every soldier in the new Army. 





LORD CROMER’S ESSAYS.* 
THE great majority of the political and literary essays which 
are republished in this volume appeared originally in the 
Spectator. Asa rule an editor has a wholesome compunction 
in emphasizing the importance of any work which first 
appeared in bis journal, as he seems to be praising his own 
discrimination in choosing his reviewers, not to say offering 
an opinion which is naturally regarded as poisoned by 
partiality at the source. In the case of Lord Cromer, how- 
ever, it would be affectation to pretend that either tle 
Spectator or he has anything particular to gain or to lose by 
our commendation. His great services to his country and 
the moderation and penetration of his views are so well known 
that we may without more ado say that in our opinion the 
principles of statesmanship, diplomacy, and finance expressed 
or implied in these essays are a model of probity and reason- 
ableness, and we congratulate ourselves on having been the 
means of first giving them to the world. No public man who 


held to these principles could go far astray. He would draw 
from Lord Cromer’s long experience as an administrator 
justification for patience, tolerance, and optimism—tlree 

® Political and Literary I Second Sories, By the Earl of Cromer, 
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qualities which, combined with energy, would carry any man 
right through his career with honour to himself and benefit to 
others. If we wanted to label ourselves as belonging to any 
particular school of Imperialistic thought, we should say 
without a moment’s hesitation: “Lord Cromer’s school.” 
And the doctrines of that school are sufficientty indicated in 
these papers, even though they happen to have been cast in 
the necessarily abridged form of book reviews. 

Before mentioning any paper in particular we may say a 
word as to the general impression these essays leave on us 
when they are read as a whole. We feel after reading them 
that we have been watching the working of an unmistakably 
great mind. There is not a single subject in the book which 
is not dealt with in a large manner, which is not detached 
for ultimate consideration from the distorting perspective 
or the irrelevant influences of its immediate conditions. And 
this mind works very simply. Certain principles are stead- 
fastly held, and it is a fascinating study in directness of 
purpose to see how every episode in history, every trait in 
men’s characters, is brought to the immutable test. Lord 
Cromer is always so intent on conveying his precise meaning 
that we can guess that he has no appreciation of that butter- 
fly method which visits a subject with a glancing touch here 
and a glancing touch there, and leaves one much more 
impressed by the prettiness of the performance than sure of 
the writer’s meaning or convinced of his sincerity. We fancy 
we trace in Lord Cromer’s style something of the influence of 
the French language, not so much as a literary vehicle as an 
instrument for elaborating fine shades of diplomatic meaning 
—for stopping up all the possible holes of misunderstanding. 
The ardent craftsman in language may say that too many 
words are often used. The fact remains that the clarity is 
extraordinary. The style is completely and invariably suc- 
cessful in “ getting there”—in conveying the author’s meaning 
so that there cannot bea shadow of doubt about it. Again, 
we feel after reading these essays that we have been in the 
company of a man cultured in the best sense; a classical 
scholar, and a man of wide general reading, multitudinous 
interests, and a powerful memory. Lord Cromer is evidently 
interested in everything; he has a real zest in life. Anything 
that is not too unimportant to happen is important enough for 
his attention. His patent sense of fun is in itself a rebuke to 
the pedantic and pompous underlings of public life who keep 
alive the cult of red-tape, and act as though officialism and 
humanity necessarily suffered from a permanent divorce. 

The essays deal with recent books of English biography, 
France, Germany, Italy, India, Egypt, and current politics ; 
while among the miscellaneous papers we may mention those 
on “Greek Imperialism,” “Eloquence as a Fine Art,” and 
Mormonism as showing the range of Lord Cromer’s interests. 
The review of Lord Newton’s Life of Lord Lyons affords the 
opportunity for a vindication of British diplomacy, and no 
one, we think, could read it without feeling that much of the 
facile condemnation of British diplomatic methods is made to 
look rather foolish. Lord Lyons was a product of our system 
—not a man of genius, but a man of sound capacity and 
scrupulous honour—and, as Lord Cromer says, an Englishman 
can read the record of his career from end to end without 
once feeling a sense of shame at the manner in which the 
affairs of his country have been conducted. That is a great 
thing, indeed the most important thing. We want neither the 
diplomacy of a Bismarck or even of a Cavour, with its practice 
of letting the end justify the means, nor a commercial-minded 
diplomacy in which the pursuit of right is continually being 
thrown off the scent by a cross-trail of concession-mongering. 
Lord Cromer has given this essay on Lord Lyons the place 
of honour in his book. We have not space to do more than 
allude to a few others before drawing particular attention 
to the prophetic articles on Germany. We note, then, in 
passing Lord Cromer’s conviction that in France the thirst 
for military glory no longer exists as a national passion, and 
that philosophic cynicism and agnosticism have yielded to 
optimism and something like a rebirth of the religious spirit. 
The paper on “Napoleon and Ali of Yanina” is a delightful 
reminder of an almost forgotten episode. The article on 
“Indian Progress and Taxation” is written with particular 
knowledge. It is a salutary warning that a great deal may 
pass under the name of reform that really deserves almost 
any other name. If you supply a people with a system of 
benefits that promises them a new heaven and a new earth, 





and charges them in taxation more than they can afford to 
pay, they are rather further off from happiness than ever, It 
is the old story of spending 5s. in order to make 28.64, [t is 
amazing what a fatal attraction such systems have for well. 
meaning politicians, who ought to be compelled, as some one 
has said, to put their heads in their pockets. Certainly a little 
more thinking mingled with the fashionable expenditure 
would bring about a great change. Lord Cromer daring his 
Egyptian administration had perhaps greater temptations to 
ambitious expenditure than ever man had. But he was 
resolved that every reform should be a true reform, and he 
used to ask himself, so far as we remember, two questions, 
which had to be answered accurately before he proceeded 
further: “ How much will it cost P” and “ Where isthe money 
to come from?” This sounds very simple, but if only these 
simple tests had been applied everywhere what grotesque 
miscalculations and needless disappointments would have 
been avoided! 

We spoke of the articles on Germany as prophetic. We 
can imagine that when they were written some excellent 
persons regarded them as unnecessarily injurious to the 
reputation of Germany; and yet these articles did no more 
than take Prince Biilow at his word, and interpret the plain 
meaning of his gospel in a perfectly restrained and urbane 
manner. If the same excellent persons were to re-read the 
papers now, we think they would gladly admit that Lord 
Cromer civilly understated the upshot of the most terrible 
doctrine the world has known since the days of Napoleon, 
Why was not such a warning as Lord Cromer uttered taken 
to heart? Why indeed! One can only wonder. It is not as 
though he had any obvious anti-German prejudice. Hesimply 
and impartially set forth the tendency, and the certain out- 
come under given conditions, of German ambition and German 
political philosophy. In all other matters he had notoriously 
proved himself moderate and fair. Why should it have been 
supposed that in this one respect his words could be ignored as 
though he were a man with a bee in his bonnet, or were a kind 
of anti-Semite with regard to Germany ? Lord Cromer said of 
Prince Biilow’s book, Imperial Germany, that “ no ex-Minister 
save one of North German nationality could or would have 
published such a book” :—= 

“ He is desirous to let all concerned know that Germany cannot 
‘be trampled on with impunity,’ a fact of which the world has for 
a long time past been very fully aware. But the reader rises from 
a perusal of Prince Biilow’s pages without any strong conviction 
that, should the necessity arise, Germany would not readily 
trample on others. It is, at all events, abundantly clear that 
whenever any German interest is involved no moral obstacles 
will be allowed to stand in the way of furthering German views 
by all the resources of a diplomacy which is not over-scrupulous, 
supported by prodigious esas in the background. Thus the 
question whether during the Boer War it would or would no 
have been wise to take ‘the opportunity of dealing the secret 
opponent of our [German] international policy a shrewd blow’ 
is calmly discussed. Prince Bilow manifestly thought that the 
proposal was well worthy of consideration; but it was rejected for 
various reasons, one, and probably the most convincing, of which 
was that at that time the German could not hope to compete 
successfully with the British Navy. Had the decision been in an 
opposite sense, the morality of the proceeding would, without 
doubt, have been defended on the ground that in the chequered 
course of English history greater outrages on public morality had 
been committed, such, for instance, as Bute’s alli desertion of 
Frederick the Great in the eighteenth century and the destruction 
of the Danish fleet in 1801,” 

The conjunction of a careful elaboration of moral excuses 
with a philosophy of brute force is indeed a very curious 
phenomenon. German statesmen seem to think out the moral 
excuses they will offer to the world pari passu with their 
preparations for a violent and immoral stroke. For our part, 
we should have more respect for them if they baldly asserted 
that they believed in a renaissance of majestic barbarism—im 
subjecting the world to the domination of Nietzschean 
supermen. But they prefer while practising an organized 
barbarism to pretend to be as horrified as a Pecksniff or # 
Chadband at any doubt of the righteousness of their motives. 
There is no question about the reality of this method. It is 
traditional in Prussia. Bismarck told a daughter of Lord 
Clarendon that he had been intensely relieved when her father 
died, as had he lived longer “there never would have been & 
Franco-German War.” Yet at the time, as we all know, 
Bismarck pretended that the war he had deliberately pro 
cured was entirely the work of the French, and he succeeded 





temporarily in deceiving nearly all Englishmen, including 
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Mr. Gladstone. Let us quote some more of Lord Cromer’s 
warniDg words in his review of Prince Billow’s book :— 


«We have here a very lucid and, it cannot be doubted, a perfectly 
truthful account of present German aims and policy. To all foreign 
tions, and to none more than to England, this statement 
. uld be of the utmost value. It is of fur greater value than 
: similar utterance delivered by an English ex-Minister. If 
2 English statesman, free from the trammels of office, were to 
pose a book of this sort, it would, indeed, attract much attention, 
Det it would be regarded as an individual expression of opinion. 
We should think it not merely possible, but highly probable, that 
before long some other equally qualified authority would combat 
the views which he had expressed. In our undisciplined English 
«ety there is room fora great variety of opinion—a point which 
Prince Bilow recognizes insufficiently, or he would not have 
attached such great importance to the somewhat hysterical 
utterances of a few English newspapers and minor politicians in 
the past on the perfectly ridiculous text Delenda est Germania. 
Far different is the case in Germany. It may confidently be 
asserted that Prince Bilow expresses the opinions of the vast 
majority of his countrymen, and that, should any occasion for 
action arise, they will move to the orders of his official successors 
in support of those opinions with the precision and regularity of a 
Prussian battalion on the parade ground.” 
lord Cromer foretold exactly what has happened—that 
Germany would make war, and that she would pretend that 
it had been forced upon her :— 

“Nevertheless, with the experience of the past before us, we 
cannot feel any very strong assurance that the incidents of 
German internal policy will not again necessitate an attack on 
gome foreign Power. Should that necessity arise, it cannot be 
doubted that an adroit diplomacy could and would manufacture 
eecurrences tending to show that the war was forced on the 
yeluctant and peace-loving population of Germany.” 





NAVAL OCCASIONS.*® 


Norurne could be more opportune than the publication of 
this admirable volume of sketches and studies of the sailor- 
wan. Reticence, it is true, is one of the chief virtues of the 
British Navy, rightly knowr as the “ great silent Service,” 
and the sentiment attributed to a Lieutenant in “The ‘ Look- 
see’”—“it bores me stiff to be patted on thq head by the 
halfpenny press "—no doubt accurately reflects the feelings of 
the great majority of naval officers. But no violation of this 
- very proper pride is involved in the publication of this volume. 
“Bartimeus” gives away no secrets, nor does he abnse the 
privileges which the camaraderie of the Service has conferred 
onhim. He is neither patronizing nor idolatrous. He has no 
sentimental illusions about either officers or bluejackets, but 
he has a most sensitive appreciation of their great qualities. 
You may search his pages in vain for any evidences 
of snobbery or the alleged “social” difficulty in regard 
to the relations between executive and non-executive 
officers, The engaging pictures which he gives of this 
fraternal goodwill which prevails amongst all branches 
relate, he is careful to tell us, “to ships mainly of the ‘ pre- 
Dreadnought’ era, and officers (those of the Military branch at 
least) who owe their early training to the old Britannia”; but 
we do not gather that the great wave of progress which has 
swept over the Navy in the last decade bas impaired this 
solidarity. After all, as he puts it, “for all the outward 
ehanges, the inner work-a-day life of the Fleet remains 
unaltered.” And it is precisely in this that the value of these 
sketches resides—in the vividness with which they bring home 
to us the arduonsness, the perils and the privations, involved 
in the peace training of the Navy. They help us to recognize 
the important fact that most of the work of the Nzvy is practi- 
cally the same in peace and war. They show, too, that there is 
no room for “ wasters” in the Navy, and that in no calling is 
responsibility more freely delegated to the young. Of the 
working of the system “Bartimeus” gives us abundant 
examples. When the Midshipman of the Second Picket Boat 
got his orders from the officer of the Morning Watch at 5 a.m. 
on a dirty morning, with a heavy swell running, we read how 
“for an instant a feeling of utter schoolboy woe, of longing for 
the security of his snug hammock, filled his being. Then the 
thort years of his training told. Somewhere ahead, in that 
welter of rain and darkness, there was work to be done—to be 
accomplished, moreover, swiftly and well. It was an order.” 
The face of the boy as he lay asleep in his hammock was 
“that of a very tired child,” yet “had you seen the sleeper in 
waking hours, nursing a cutter close-reefed through a squall, 








By “ Bartimeus,”’ 


* Naval Occasions: and Some Traits of the Sailor-man, 
don: W. Blackwood and Sons. J 


(1s. net. 


or handling a launch-load of uproarious liberty-men, you 
might, passing by at this moment, have found food for 
meditation.” So, again, in illustration of the exacting nature 
of naval preparation, we have the picture of the Lieutenant 
of the night guard “reflecting on the strangeness of a pro- 
fession that dragged a man from his bed at one o'clock in the 
morning, to steam round a foggy harbour in the company of 
armed men, these times of piping peace” :-— 


“Once a night throughout the year, in every Dockyard Port 

in the kingdom, a launch slid away from the Depot jetty, slipped 
in and out among the anchored ships, and returned to her moor- 
ings when the patrol was completed. Why? Some grim 
significance surely lay in the duty, in the abrupt hails that 
stabbed the stillness, greeting the throb of her engines: in the 
figure of the armed man in the bows with the megaphone, ready 
to fling back the reassuring answer. ...Ho shifted his position 
and glanced forward. The bowman was chewing tobacco, and 
every now and again turned his head to spit overside. Each time 
he did so the port bow-light lit his features with a ruddy glare. 
It was a stolid countenance, slightly bored. The Lieutenant 
smiled gravely. Did the figure wonder why he wore a cutlass in peace 
time? Did he realise the warning it embodied—the message they 
conveyed night by night to theanchored ships ? His thoughts took 
a@ more sombre turn. Would the night ever come—just such a night 
as this—and under the fog a Menace glide in among the blindfold 
Fleet? To the first hail of alarm answer with a lever releascd, a 
silvery shadow that left a trail of bubbles on the surface... . 
And then—the fog and silence riven to the dark vault of heaven, 
He raised his head. ‘All right, Coxswain, enough for to-night, 
Carry on back.’ Over went the helm: the boat swung round on a 
new course, heading whence she had come an hour before. Carry 
on back! It was so easy to say. His thoughts reverted to tho 
grim picture his imagination had created. How would that 
shadowy Terror, her mission fulfilled, ‘carry on back’? Wheel 
wrenched over, funnels spouting flamie, desperate men clinging to 
the rail as she reeled under the concussion, racing blindly through 
the outraged night for safety. Thus hada warring Nation written 
a lesson across the map of Manchuria for all the world to read— 
and, if they might, remember.” 
As John Sterling once said: “The Navy have one great 
advantage over the Army, that they are always on active service 
with the elements.” The rigorous demands of naval training, 
with its constant risks and hazards and its heavy penalties 
exacted for mistakes, have never failed to appeal to the finest 
type of British valour and venturesomeness. The sailor- 
man’s life is the greatest stimulus to the imaginative side of 
patriotism. And if we are to believe “ Bartimeus,” there are 
many boys who have a foreknowledge—dim, it may be, but 
none the less real—of what is expected of them even before 
they go tosea. This is the lesson of “A Tithe of Admiralty,” 
which opens with the parting of a mother from ber son on 
his joining the ‘ Britannia’ for the first time :-— 

“He was barely fifteen, and his ideas were jumbled and 
immature, but in a confused sort of way he thought of the 
thousands of other boys those wooden walls had sheltered, and 
who, at the bidding of unknown powers, had gone down to the 
sea in ships. He pictured them working their pinnaces and 
cutters—as he would some day—soaked and chilled by winter 
gales. Others departed for the Mediterranean, where, if tho 
testimony of an aunt (who had once spent a winter at Malta) was 
to be accepted, life was all picnics and dances, He saw them yet 
farther afield, chasing slavers, patrolling pirate-infested creeks, 
fighting through jungle and swamp, lying stark beneath desert 
stars, ...and ever fresh ones came to fill the vacant places, bred 
for the work—even as he was to be—on the placid waters 
of the Dart amid Devon coombes. It was all a little vain- 


glorious, perhaps; and if his imagination was coloured by 
the periodicals and literature of boyhood, who is to blame 
him? Why it was necessary for these things to be he uncder- 


stood vaguely, if at all. But in some dim way he realised 
it was part of his new heritage, a sort of brotherhood of self- 
immolation and hardship into which he was going to be initiated. 
His thoughts went back along the path of the last few years that 
had followed his father’s death. With a tightening of the heart- 
strings he saw how an Empire demands other sacrifices. How, in 
order that men might die to martial music, must sometimes come 
first an even greater heroism of self-denial. Years of thrift and 
contrivance, new clothes foresworn, a thousand renunciations— 
this had been his mother’s part, that her son might in time bear 
his share of the Empire’s burden. She came out on to the balcony 
as the sun dipped behind the hills, and the woods were turning 
sombre, and slipped a thin arm inside his. It is rarely given to 
men to live worthy of the mothers that bore them ; a few—a very 
few—are permitted to die worthy of them. Perhaps it was some 
dim foreknowledge of the end that thrilled him as he drew her 
closer.” 

That is nobly said, and whatever truth may lurk in the old 
proverb about the fickleness of the sailor as sweetheart, 
“ Bartimeus” gives him the best of characters as a son and 


brother. 
Dr. Johnson, who had the highest opinion of soldiers, pro- 





fessed himself unable to understand why any one ever wanted 
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to become a sailor. The conditions of the Service at the time 
easily accounted for his view; he would have no difficulty in 
comprehending the matter were he alive now. Sailors have 
their grievances, and “ grousing” is not unknown in the Ward 
Room as well as on the lower deck. But no good men have 
cause to hate the Service, and “ Bartimeus” has no sympathy 
for the few exceptions who are “ fed up with the Navy.” The 
deserter in “Captain's Defaulters” hated the immaculate 
cleanliness and clockwork regularity around him, but he hated 
the discipline far worse. But though the good sailor-man 
obeys orders like an automaton, he is far from being an in- 
human machine. In an admirable chapter on his varied 
qualities “ Bartimeus” emphasizes his genius for friendship, 
his love of animals, and the real affection and loyalty which 
more often than not mark his attitude towards his officers. 
Service Certificates illustrate under the heading “Previous 
Occupation ” the remarkably wide range of trades and classes 
from which the Navy is recruited. As “Bartimeus” puts 
it: “They make a motley collection, these tinkers and tailors 
and candlestick-1muakers, but in time they filter through the 
same mould, and emerge, as a rule, vastly improved.” In 
this chapter there are some good remarks on the Pente- 
costal variety of the sailor-man’s vocabulary, but we wish 
“ Bartimeus” had given us some specimens of his genius for 
phrase-coining. Was it not a sailor-man who invented the 
immortal description of a parrot as “a sort of Jew duck” P 

There are few sides of naval life, from farce to tragedy, 
untouched in this brilliant little book. The story of the 
Midshipman who lost his sight from trop de zdle in signalling 
is almost too harrowing, and there is no relief in the sordid 
gloom of “A One-Gun Salute.” But the majority of the 
sketches are genial or mirth-provoking, and their appeal is 
only enhanced by the sudden intrusion of a sentiment which 
never rings false. If we have singled out for special mention 
the more serious pages of the book, it is because they help 
us to realize better the overwhelming obligation so finely 
expressed in the lines of “A. 8.” in the Times of the 
16th inst. :— 

“ Sailor, what of the debt we owe you? 
Day or night is the peril more? 


Who so dull that he fails to know you, 
Sleepless guard of our island shore? 


Sailor, what of the debt we owe you ? 
Now is the hour at last to pay, 

Now in the stricken field to show you 
What is the spirit you guard to-day.” 





THE POET YOUNG. 


When the last day dawns—a day which he had sung with so 
much ingenuity—we suspect that Dr. Young will be found to 
have been neither George Eliot’s odious “cross between a 
sycophant and a psalmist,” nor quite the benevolent divine 
of the present volume. 

George Eliot’s criticism of Young as a poet is obviously 
unjust. She expects of him the Ruskinian qualities which 
she admired, and of these qualities the whole tenor of his 
age and his genius were the negation. He was, in fact, a 
typical product of the Augustan age, and the circumstance 
that she wrote her essay in 1858 makes it a foregone con- 
clusion that she would underestimate his virtues and 
exaggerate his faults. In her estimate of the man she was 
very naturally led astray by Croft’s scanty and prejudiced 
biography, in the absence of other material. But since she 
wrote, and since the account of Young was written for the 
Dictionary of National Biography, a great deal of new material 
has come to light, and if the public was to have a just 
idea of Young a new biography was essential. 

If Young was unfortunate in his first biographer, Mr. 
Shelley has redressed the balance by being sedulously indulgent 
to him. He has made out the best possible case for the 
subject of his book. He has shown us a man who took Orders 
from entirely worldly motives, and whose chief patron was the 
Duke of Wharton, yet who ended his life as a very creditable 
parish priest, and who was, through his works, a constant 
influence for piety in an age of “ infidelity.” 

But nothing can make Young appear a very heroic figure. 
As a layman he trotted diligently after every possible patron. 








* The Life and Letters of Edward Young. By Henry C, Shelley. Illustrated. 
Loudon; Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, [12s, 6d, net.) ’ — 





| 
As a divine he never ceased to thunder upon ey, 
which might lead him to preferment. He oe 
“ besiege Court favour” by approaching Lady Suffolk whom 
the whole world then believed to be the King’s mistress, 
Even in an age of “recommendations,” he must haye been 
conscious that this was no very reputable way to Church pre. 
ferment, even though that preferment may have been his ive 
Yet, on the other hand, his character was by no means wholl 
despicable. Once he was ordained, his private life reed 
always to have been perfectly in keeping with his calling. He 
appears to have been tenderly attached to his wife, and hig 
sermons and devotional poems give evidence of his being 
sincere, if rhetorical, Christian. . 
Mr. Shelley’s excellent book is not only a bio, hy, iti 
: . ’ t 
also a fairly compendious anthology of Dr. ee _ 
known poems, a fact which adds greatly to its interest, 
Perhaps few poets have lent themselves better to quotation 
than Dr. Young, his excellences lying less in the general 
conception of his poems than in neat antithetical epigrams, 
or in short passages of sonorous rhetoric. Therefore in Mr. 
Shelley’s selections Dr. Young shows to great advantage— 
perhaps to greater advantage than in a collected edition, 
Some of the extracts from “The Love of Fame” are delightful; 
for example, the following :— 
“ Critics on verse as squibs on triumphs wait, 

Proclaim the glory, and augment the state: 

Hot, envious, noisy, proud, the scribbling fry, 

Burn, hiss, and bounce, waste paper, stink, and die.” 
So, too, the following account of the motives which inspire 
“the black militia of the pen” (compare Mr. Jorrocks's great 
passage in the second of his lectures beginning “’Ow warious 
are the motives . . .”):— 

« What glorious motives urge our authors on, 

Thus to undo and thus to be undone ? 

One loses his estate and down he sits, 

To show (in vain) he has not lost his wits: 

Another marries, and his dear proves keen ; 

He writes as a hypnotic for the spleen : 

Some write confined by physic; some by debt: 

Some for ’tis Sunday ; some because ’tis wet; 

Through private pique to do the public right, 

And love their King and country out of spite.” 

(Lico is instanced.) 
“ He rubs his awful front and takes his ream, 

With no provision made but for his theme; 

Perhaps a title has his fancy smit, 

Or a quaint motto which he thinks has wit: 

He writes, in inspiration puts his trust, 

Tho’ wrong his thoughts, the gods will make them just; 

Thus having reasoned with consummate skill, 

In immortality he dips his quill : 

And, since blank paper is denied the press, 

He mingles the whole alphabet by guess 

In various sets which various words compose, 

Of which he hopes, mankind the meaning knows. 

So sounds spontaneous from the Siby! broke, 

Dark to herself the wonders that she spoke; 

The priests found out the meaning if they could. 

And nations stared at what none understood.” 
There are a dozen passages which we should like to recall to the 
reader if space allowed, some from other satires, some from his 
delightfully witty letters to the Duchess of Portland, and 
some from the plays. These last are energetic examples of 
the sort of drama which, as Mr. Shelley points out, was 80 
delightfully parodied by Carey in the lines beginning— 

“A blow! Shall Bombardinian take a blow! 

Blush! Blush thou sun! Start back thou rapid ocean! ”— 
a type of drama which, after all, often contains fine examples 
of rhetorical verse. 

No one could read the present volume without becoming 
convinced that Young was a poet, even if a perusal of the 
celebrated Night Thoughts had left him as cold as it generally 
leaves the present writer. Young, like Campbell, lacked the 
power of criticizing his own work, and nothing but the 
inexorable hand of an editor can make his real excellences 
shine out of the diffuse tangle in which they were too often 
shrouded. 





THE FRENCH PRESIDENT.* 
WE learn from the preface to this anonymous sketch that it 
was finished before the outbreak of the war, and owing to 
this fact some of the passages in it which deal with foreign 
relations have a somewhat lugubrious ring when we read 





* Raymond Poincaré: a Sketch, London: Duckworth and Co, [5s. net.] 
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to-day. But the value of the greater part of the book 
ffected, and indeed present circumstances will make 
readers all the keener to gain a more precise know- 
President Poincaré’s life and opinions, In the earlier 
he President's career is traced through the mazes 
years of French politics, after which a fuller 
is chief political and economic views. 
It is perhaps on his sound finauce that M. Poincaré’s reputa- 
tion has mainly rested, and among the most interesting pages 
are those in which his financial reforms and proposals are 
ined in some detail—particularly the echeme for an 
Sonies Pax which he put forward in 1906, but which was 
never passed into law. In his general political outlook, 
M. Poincaré belongs to the great Whig tradition. “He has 
always upheld the importance of individual liberty,” and is 
“, worthy descendant of the great nineteenth-century 
Liberals.” Again, “M. Poincaré has always avoided both 
extremes ; thanks to his innate common-sense, to his modera- 
tion, and to his exceptional capacity for thinking clearly, he 
has always been a worthy representative of that moderate 
group of opinion, forming the Centre Party, which should 
be the ideal one in every State.” Indeed, we learn that 
« moderation ” bas always been one of his favourite themes, 
and that he has repeatedly dwelt upon it in his speeches. 
“Patriotism,” he is quoted as having declared, “is shown in 
the discipline of daily life. A democracy whose citizens are 
not possessed of strong characters and robust bodies is con- 
demned to obscurity and decay. But a democracy in which 
the disorder of unrestrained wills was likely to disturb the 
barmony and social order as established by law is exposed to 
deadly shocks, and to the dismemberment which springs from 
anarchy,” M. Poincaré’s political moderation is, indeed, only 
the expression of what the author describes as 
“the most essential feature of the President’s character, and his 
rincipal asset as a statesman, namely, his complete sanity and 
fis profound optimism. This mental sanity is connected with his 
excellent health and a fine physique. ‘Mens sana in corpore 
sano’ is an adage which can be applied to few with greater truth 
than to the President. His well-knit, sturdy figure, his open and 
eheerful countenance, with vivacious eyes and ever-ready smile, 
al! help to make one realise that here is a man who enjoys life and 
who believes in it.” 
The knowledge that a man with such qualities as these is at 
the head of the Administration cannot fail to be a source of 
eonfidence for the French people in these critical days. 
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THE HAPPY RECRUIT.* 
Tue title of Mr. Pett Ridge’s new novel suggests a story of 
red-lot appropriateness to the present situation. Asa matter 
of fact, it is nothing of the sort. Indeed, so far from bearing 
directly or indirectly on the war, the theme of The Happy 
Reeruit is one which an author with an eye to the emotions 
and prejudices of the man in the street at this juncture might 
have very well preferred to leave untouched. The central 
figure is neither a soldier nor an Englishman, but an alien 
bearing a name common to Germany and Russia. Russia is 
clearly the land of his origin, but his hostility to Russia and 
other indications—such as his complexion, his versatility, 
and the early development in him of the commercial 
instinct—point to his being a Russian Jew, though Mr. Pett 
Ridge vouchsafes no explicit information on this point. At 
the opening of the story the boy is living with his deserted 
mother in the neighbourhood of the Docks in the house of 
a poor English family named Maynard. The mother dies 
on giving birth to a daughter, and the Maynards, or, to be 
more correct, Mrs. Maynard, brings up the two waifs in her 
own home, her scanty resources being eked out by the proceeds 
ofacharity concert. The progress of Charles Simmons, as 
be styles himself by a slight modification of his patronymic, is 
traced through various phases extending over a period of 
some twenty years—Mr. Pett Ridge’s chronology is rather 
perplexing, but he errs in the company of Dickens—and 
we follow him, on emerging from a Board-school with a fair 
literary equipment, supplemented by a useful knowledge of 
boxing, through various engagements as a waiter in cosmo- 
politan hotels and lodging-honses, until he is prosperously 
established as the proprietor of an all-English restaurant, 





i a oe Sewee. 
* The Happy Recruit, By W. Pett Ridge. Loudon; Mcthuenand Co, [6s.] 


happily married to his good genius, and an active and efficient 
member of the Borough Council. 

Enough has been said to show how widely the story diverges 
from the possibilities foreshadowed in the title. But we have 
no desire to quarrel with Mr, Pett Ridge on that account. A 
story which is the outeome of a deliberate plan, carefully and 
thoughtfully carried out, is far more satisfying than a piece 
of ad hoc sensationalism, rushed out to meet the exigencies of 
the moment. But The Happy Recruit is not only satisfying 
because of the method of its composition and its leisurely yet 
convincing development. It is valuable from the light that it 
sheds on a thorny and much-debated' problem—the absorption 
of the alien and his conversion into a good British citizen. 
On this subject Mr. Pett Ridge writes, not as an amateur, but 
from long and first-hand study. In Who's Who he gives as 
his recreation “ Roaming east of Aldgate and svuth,” and this 
is but one of many volumes in which be has proved to what 
good purpose he has turned these peregrinations. The scheme 
of the story is unpretending enough, but it affords the author 
ample scope for the display of his peculiar qualities as a 
chronicler of the sunny aspects of the life of our mean streets 
It would be too much to say of him, in the words of the 
famous sun-dial motto, Horas non numero nisi serenas, for he 
touches on the trials and temptations of poverty as well as its 
humours and gaieties. Nothing is more remarkable in the 
book, and nothing is truer to life, than the extraordinary 
charity of which families on the border-line of the sub- 
merged classes are capable, as illustrated by the action of 
Mrs. Maynard, the wife of a plausible, smooth-tongued 
romancer who aliernates leng periods of idleness with 
occasional bouts of thieving. Mrs. Maynard is the real 
heroine of the story, for her daughter Amy, though of 
stronger fibre and higher principle, is less sympathetic and 
more self-protective. There is one other point in Mr. Pett 
Ridge’s book which raises a curious question of ethics. The 
turning-point in Charles Simmons’s career is reached when, 
after robbing his master’s till, an extraordinary piece of luck 
enables him to put the money back in time to turn the tables 
on those who had charged him with the theft. Pessimists would 
say that a boy who had done this once would do it again; and 
that, to raise the matter to a higher level, a solicitor who had 
speculated with trust funds and “ made good” would inevit- 
ably repeat the process until one day he was found out. 
Anyhow, the circumstances in which Charles Simmons found 
himself, and the influences to which he was subjected, give 
Mr. Pett Ridge good reason for indulging in his inveterate 
optimism. The Happy Recruit forms an interesting pendant 
to his admirable early novel, A Son of the State; our only 
serious cause of complaint with him is that he bas cultivated 
a staccato and elliptical style which occasionally makes for 
obscarity. 





The Caddis-Worm. By C. A. Dawson Scott. (Hurst and 
Blackett. 68.)\—When the intelligent reader discovers that 
both the doctor hero of this story and bis mother have what 
is commonly known as “a past” he will be inclined to muse 
on the persistency of heredity. The story is written from a 
decidedly feminine point of view, and the attitude of Kate 
Blake, the doctor’s wife, who contemplates using the illegality 
of her marriage to separate her children from their father, is 
much admired by the author. The real wife of the doctor is 
not the deserted wife of old fiction, but the deserting wife of 
modern days, who prefers developing her own individuality— 
in a perfectly respectable manner—to keeping her marriage 
vows. This unfortunate lady, however, dics of an operation 
two days after Kate has discovered her existence, but Kate 
still hesitates whether to continue her life with her husband, 
although he has recently inherited £10,000 a year. Much 
the best thing in the book is the character of Dr. Blake 
himself, who, although exceedingly dictatorial and unreason- 
able, is yet made attractive by his warm-heartedness and his 
energy and vitality. 
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Why We are Fighting Germany (Hazell, Watson, and 
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well-known Professor of History—is an admirable presentation 
of our case in the form of “a village lecture.” It was written 
for a Buckinghamshire audience, and those who wish to 
explain the present war to their rustic neighbours could not 
do better than read this pamphlet to them. We may specially 
note the happy adaptation of Burke’s famous indictment: 
“We are fighting Germany for the trust she has betrayed. 
We are fighting Germany in the name of European civiliza- 
tion, whose ancient honour she has sullied. We are fighting 
Germany in the name of the people of Belgium, whose rights 
she has trodden under foot, and whose country she has turned 
into a desert. In the name of human nature itself, in the 
name of both sexes, in the name of every age, in the name of 
every rank, we are fighting the common enemy and oppressor 
of all.” 


The Siege of Liége. By Paul Hamelius. (TIT. Werner 
Laurie. 1s. net.)}—In this modest and obviously veridical 
little book Professor Hamelius gives a very interesting 
description of his experiences during the siege of Liége. It 
is by no means highly coloured, and for that reason is all the 
more convincing. Professor Hamelius did not see any of the 
actual fighting, and well describes the agony of conscious 
uselessness that came upon himself and his friends when they 
wanted to fight and found that there was no place for them— 
“‘let this be a warning to men who think it sufficient to love 
their country without learning in times of peace how to defend 
it in times of danger.” He also gives a striking account of 
the apathy which soon came over the besieged folks when not 
in the throes of actual panic—one of the inmates of his own 
house complained: “They fire so loud that they keep me 
awake |” 


The Economics of War. By “Economist.” (P. S. King 
and Son. 3d.)}—This pamphlet is a brief but able plea for 
“better pay and security for those serving their country.” 
The author points out that, during the war, our chief economic 
aims must be, first, to offer to our allies “such a bulwark of 
economic stability and elasticity as they can rest on in their 
corresponding economic disaster”; secondly, to preserve 
those amongst ourselves whose means are narrowest from 
more suffering than falls to the share of all. He argues that 
both aims can be achieved by such a vast “readjustment of 
employment” as would be brought about by paying our 
soldiers and sailors at the same rate as skilled workmen, with 
pensions on the same scale, and certainty of employment for 
at least two years after the war. 











Modern Germany and the Modern World. By M. E. Sadler. 
(Macmillan and Co. 2d.)—In this pamphlet, written at the 
request of the Victoria League, Dr. Sadler undertakes to 
explain “how, in spite of the intellectual and other services 
which Germany has rendered to our present-day civilization, 
her national policy has yet been poisoned by sinister and 
selfish aims.” Whilst he asks us to keep in mind “the debt 
of the modern world to German patience, discipline, organiza- 
tion, and ideas,” he shows that these excellent qualities have 
been perverted by the subjection of the whole nation to 
Prussian militarism, which it must be our sole object at 
present to destroy. 





Amongst the little books which the great dailies are bring- 
ing out in connexion with the war we note, from the Standard, 
an excellent manual for the amateur recruiter, How to Help 
Lord Kitchener, by A. J. Dawson, and a well-meaning piece 
of advice, How to Capture German Trade (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 7d. net each).——From the Daily Telegraph come 
u reprint of Stephen Crane’s Great Battles of the World and a 
hasty account of The Campaign Round Liége, by J. M. 
Kennedy (same publishers, 1s. net each), 





Amongst books on matters connected with the war we may 
note an excellent little handbook of Drill and Field Training, 
edited by E. John Solano (John Murray, 1s. net); Guns and 
Projectiles, by Lieut.-Commander R. H. C. Verner, and Five 
Minutes to One Bell, which gives landsmen a notion of what 
is meant by “ keeping watch” on a warship (Gieve, Matthews, 
and Seagrove, ls. 6d. net each); The Navy of To-Day, by 
P. A. Hielam (T. C. and E. C. Jack, 6d. net); 4 War Cookery 
Book for the Sick and Wounded, by Jessie M. Laurie (T. 
Werner Laurie, 6d. net); 4n A B C Guide to the Great War, 





ai, 
by E. B. d’Auvergne (same publisher, 1s. net); Lloyd's ABQ 
of the War (Hodder and Stoughton, 6d. net); and reprints of 
Right of War, a sermon by Dr. James Martineau (Longma: 
and Co., 2d. net), and General G. T. Chesney’s famous pamphlet 
of The Battle of Dorking (Grant Richards, 6d. net). 





The war has brought out a crop of patriotic poems, old and 
new, such as Songs and Sonnets for England in War Time, 
mostly reprinted from the daily papera (John Lane, ls, net) ; 
Remember Louvain! a “little book of liberty and war,” edited 
by “E. V. L.,” and full of inspiriting verse (Methuen and (io 
1s. net); When England Goes to War, a dignified and eloquent 
piece of poetical rhetoric, by William Macdonald (Wegt. 
minster Press, 1d.); Union Jack Lyrics, by F. J. Johnston. 
Smith (Erskine Macdonald, 6d. net); Patriotic Songs and 
Poems (same publisher, 1d.); Ten Great Hymns for War Time 
(James Clarke and Co., 1d. net). We have also received 
Answer the Call, a spirited “ marching song for the fighting 
men of 1914” (Paxton and Co., 95 New Oxford Street, 1s, net), 
words and music by “ Ignotus,” the proceeds from the sale of 
which are devoted to relief of the wounded and those suffer. 
ing from the war. The song, it should be added, can be sung 
in public without any fee. 








Every student of political and economic science is deeply 
indebted to the excellent monographs published periodically by 
the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University. We 
have only space to chronicle the appearance of two valuable 
additions to this series, dealing respectively with Reconstrue. 
tion in North Carolina, by Professor J. G. de Roulhac 
Hamilton, of the University of North Carolina (16s,), and 
The Financial History of New York State from 1789 to 1912, 
by Professor Don OC. Sowers, of the University of Oregon 
(10s.). Both are published in this country by Messrs, 
Longmans and Co., as agents for Columbia University. 





The Age of the World. By J. Logan Lobley. (R. Ashley. 
5s. net.)—The late Professor of Physiography in the City of 
London College points out that various estimates of the 
age of the earth as a habitable globe differ very widely. 
Archbishop Ussher’s chronology, accepted till within the 
nineteenth century, allowed only six thousand years since the 
Creation. Lord Kelvin thought that twenty-six million years 
was the longest period allowed by physical considerations. 
Geologists hold that at least a hundred million years have 
elapsed since first the hills in order stood. Biologists demand 
no less than four hundred and fifty million years for the 
evolution of life. Probably they are nearest the truth. 





Problems of Child Welfare. By George B. Mangold. 
(Macmillan and Co. 8s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Mangold, who is the 
Director of the School of Social Economy in Washington 
University, has contributed a learned and thoughtful volume 
on a very important subject to the series of “Social Science 
Text-Books” edited by Professor R. T. Ely. His aim is “to 
present in a systematic way the principles of child welfare, 
and to correlate the different problems involved.” The 
sections into which the book is divided deal respectively with 
the conservation of life, health and pbysique, training and 
education, child labour, juvenile delinquency, and the problems 
of dependent children. The instances are mainly drawn from 
the United States, and the book should be very valuable to 
English students of this great and difficult problem, on the 
successful solution of which the increase of the world’s 
efficiency and happiness so largely depends. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
—_—~o—— 


Baikie (J.), Lands and Peoples of the Bible, cr 8v0 .........-.+-++++: (Black) net 36 
Baldwin (C, S,), An Introduction to English Medieval Literature, cr 8vo 
(Longmans) net 46 
Bancroft (F.), Dalliance and Strife, cr 8VO .......cc.cs-sscereeseeeee* (Hutchinson) " 
Barclay (Mrs, H.), The Taste of Brine, cr 8vo.........(Hodder & Stoughton) be 
Barton (D. P.), Bernadotte, the First Phase, 1763-1799, 8vo(J. Murray) uet 4 
Bate (R. 8.), Fagliah Composition, cr 8vo ..... (Bell) 4 
), Napoleon and Waterloo, 2 vols. seeee(K. Paul) net = 
Bell (J. J.), The Whalers, cr 8V0  ............seeeereeereeses (Hodder & Stoughtes} 36 
Bell (B. S. W.), “ Dormitory 8,"" OF 8V0......s0ccsec-esseeseeeeeseeceneneeenens (Black) 26 
Beanete (2), The Author's Craft, cr 8vo ......... (Hodder & Stoughton) net * 
Beresf: (Admiral Lord Charles), Memoirs, by Himself, 2 vols., 8vo 0 
(Methuen) net 30 
Birkhead (A.), Shifting Sands, cr 8V0 ...........00c0eeeees-+0++ sasnceessnsnnentens (Lane) 6) 
Blacket (J.), Missionary Triumphs among the Settlers * aA “~n 50 
Bioomfield (1..), Introduetion to the Study of Language, cr 8v9 (Bell) net G0 
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Briere ihe Clergy House, cr 8vo 
Burnham (H.), Jack Ralston, cr Svo 
Cable (B.), By Blow and Kiss, cr 8vo... 
cross J. 8.), The Making of a M 
Callender 6.) The Story of H.M.S. ‘ Victory, 
History of English Literature, Vol. 
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inister, 


The Man with the Mirror, cr 8vo.............-..+:2-+ 
Cook, Evangelist Saint, cr 8vo...... 


Faith’s Certainties, ¢r 8V0.......+..0000+ ssendinensinl (J. Clarke) net 
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(Black) net 


aianel (C. H, Kelly) net 
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Deeping W.), The Pride of Eve, cr 8vo 
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enn toe Commercial Students, er 8vo 
), Bee The Principles of Relativity (Camb. Univ. Press) net 






ncateineadl (Jordan) net 


(C. Lockwood) net 
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d eath & Cranton) 
y, 8vo (R, Scott) net 
(Black) net 


8. King) net 
(Cassell) 







Esdaile (A.), Chronological List of George Meredith’s Publications, 1849- 


1911, 8vo 
Finnemore (J.), In the 
Foss (W.) and West (J.), 


Georgi (F.) 
@ibeon (H. W.), The Days of Our Years, cr 8vo 
Gract sa), »e Complete Curler, cr 8vo . 
Green (E. E.), Ringed by Fire, cr Svo . 
. E.), Shut In, cr 8vo . “ 
Green (E. E.), The Defence of the Rock, cr 8vo .. 
Havelock (T. H.), The Propagation of Disturbances 


Trenches, cr 8vo 


pppererrrerrrrrerrrrrtrrrrrir ee 









imental (Constable) net 
puscupniuannnntiaits (Nelson) 


‘Lhe Social Worker and Modern Charity, cr 8vo 


(Black) net 


and Schubert (A.), Sheet Metal Working, 8vo 
(Scott & Greenwood) net 


(C, H. Kelly) net 
(Black) net 
..(Nelson) 
..(Nelson) 
(Nelson) 


in Dispersive Media, 


so sngnagunngneossseneoonscanccosonsssooososgonncnceoosenseeeoe™ (Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Hayens (H.), A Captain ee Biotest (Nelson) 
Hayens (H.), In the Grip of the Spaniard, | | REISS: (Nelson) 
Hayes (R.), The Intensive Treatment of Syphilis and Locomotor Ataxia 
by Aachen Methods, cr SOT . <cunntipisteiessdédinbnsanngedabnatinntenesennta .(Bailliére) net 





(T. F.), The Royal Stewarts, Svo ... 


Hinchley (J. W.), Chemica! Engineering, cr 8vo.......... 


(W. Blackwood) net 
sevceund (Churchill) net 


Record of the Imperial Visit to India, 1911, 4to (J. Murray) net 


Hocking (J.), Facing Fearful Odds, cr Svo. 
Home (G.),; France, Svo 
Horsburgh (E. M.), Modern Iustrumen 









(Hodder & Stoughton) 


(Black) net 


Methods of Calculation, 


Bell) net 


8v0 ( 
net (G.), The Department of State of the United States (H. Milford) net 














Irwin (M. E. F.), Come out to Play, cr 8V0 ..........ccccsseesseeseeeees (Constable) 
James (A. G.), Jesus and the Other World, er 8vo............(C. H. Kelly) net 
Jefls (H.), Portrait Preaching, Cr 8V0 .........c0..ceccereeee eceecsceed (J. Clarke) net 
Knox (G. D.), All about Electricity, 8vo . .».(Cassell) 
Tang (J.), Lickle Tickle, CF 8V0 ..........s-ssseseesenceeserereeeerensnnsetrenens (Nelson) 


Leaves 


er 8y0. 
Lithgow (R. M.), The Parabolic Gospel, 8vo.. 
Mainwaring (A.), Fishing and Philandering, cr 
Malone (H. L.), Shaggy the Great, cr 8vo 


8vo (H 





from the Country-side, by the Author of “ Leaves from a Life,”’ 


..(Heath & Cranton) 


..{T. & T. Clark) net 
eath & Cranton) net 


...(C. H, Kelly) net 


Marchmont (A. W.), My Lady cf the Yellow Domino, cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 


Martin (A. B. R.-), Wireless Telegraphy, cr 8vo 
Mitton (G. E.), Austria-Hungary, 8vo ............... a 
Moeran (J. W. W.), Teaching by Illustration, cr 8vo 
Moore (E. H.), The Garden of Love, er 8vo........ 


Norman (Mrs. G.), The Wonderful Adventure, er 8vo. 
Norman (N.), My Own Stories, cr ®vo...................0 aoe 
im (E. P.), The Double Life of Mr. Alfred Burton 





eoccseeqsaced (Black) net 
.....(Black) net 
....{R. Scott) net 
eeeeeee( 8. Macdonald) 
..(Chapman & Hal! 

(Biack} 
(Methuen) 


(8.) and Austin (M.), California Painted and Described (Black) net 
Pamely (C.), The Mine Wagon and ite Lubrication, 8vo (C. Lockwood) net 










Peterson (M.), Tony Bellew, cr 8vo (A, Melrose) 
Phillipe (D. G.), Old Wives for New, Cr 8V0 ......sceccesesseseeeeeesseeee (Appleton) 
Poincaré (Raymond) : a Sketch, 8vo ................ Duckworth) net 
Pollard (E. F.), The Last of the Cliffords, or BVO ........0.cccece0se00es (Nelson 
Protheroe (E.), The Ow! Patrol, cr 8V0.............csccee-eceeeeeeeeeee (C. H. Kelly 
Ries (A. H.), The Honourable Percival, cr 8vo........./Hodder & Stoughton) 





Roberts (R. G.), The Place-Names of Sussex, 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Roberts (8. C.), A Picture Book of British History, Vol. L., folio 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 


Selections from Brierley, cr 8vo 


: 


aiaainial (J. Clarke) net 


(D. 8.), Epictetus and the New Testament, cr 8vo (C. H. Kelly) net 


Sloane (W. M.), Party Government in the United States of America, cr8vo 


Stanley (H.), Outlines of Applied Physics, cr 8vo 
Swann (D.), A Country House Comedy, cr 8vo 

Thacker (F. 8.), The Thames Highway, cr 8vo .... 
Tharston (E. T.), The Achievement, cr 8vo 





(Harper) net 
Boon) 


(Chapman & Hall) 


Trevelyan (Sir G. O.), George LI. and Charles Fox, 8vo ...(Longmans) net 


Tyrrell (E.), How I Tamed the Wild Squirrels, cr 8vo 


Vachée (Colonel), Napoleon at Work, 8V0.......00-cc0-<c00+« 


Vaux (P.), Sea-Salt aud Cordite, er 8vo ......... 
Wallace (E.), The Admirable Curfew, cr 8vo ... 
Wallin (J. E. W.), The Mental Health of the 





Every Boy’s Book of Heroes, 8vo .......... 





ORDERS FOR 


Ne: (Nelson) 
ouphananoned (Black) net 





.(Hodder & Stoughton) net 

cetcenverseesseeee( Ward & Lock) 
School Child, er 8vo 

(H. Milford) net 

poususccneseneapeed (Black) 

GOD sncsinenns (Black) 

eceees .(Nelson) 


mnie *.(Cassell) 


LIBERTY’S 


WORLD-FAMED 


BRITISH SILKS 


BOVIDE WORK FOR 


HOME 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 


INDUSTRIES 


LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





DUTCH 
BULBS 


67 
Estas, 81 Years. 














SY SPECIAL 
&PPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 


British Exhibition. 





aad er & Stoughton) 
8vo .........(3. Clarke) net 

PD ccucqeemaneacened (Ne 
XI. (Camb, Univ. Press) net 


SALES EVERY DAY 


(Saturpars Excerrep) 
At 10.30 o'clock at 


PROTHEROE & MORRIS’ 
Centra! Sale Rooms, 

& 68 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 

CATALOGUES FREE, 





Chronographs, 


lication. 
” 


61 Strand, or 4 Roya! Exchange, E.G 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 

Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, 
The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, 


Ships’ Compasses. 
NEW CATALOGUE free on ap 
DENT and 


Franco- 


and 


Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 


HOW TO SAVE 


INCOME TAX 


and 


SUPER TAX 


and to provide 


DEATH DUTIES. 


A super leaflet sent post free cn application to tke 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 


HOLEOCRN BARS, LONCON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED.....£65,CC00,CCO. 
CLAIMS PAID............. +++s++++I1CO,000, C00, 














FOR SALE AND TO LET, 


&c. 
IDGE CAP, LYNCHMERE, SUSSEX.—TO BE LET, 


furnished or unfurnished, on lease, ROOMY COTTAGE with seven 
acres; 635 feet above sea. Splendid air, lovely views; two miles from statiou,.— 
Apply to OWNER, Ridge Cap, Haslemere, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
OU NT Y O F LONDON, 


The London County Council invites applications for the position of 
DISiRICT INSPLCTOR in the Education Offcer’s Department. Salary 
£400 a year, rising to £000 by annual increments of £25. 

The person appointed will be required to give his whole time to the duties 
of his office, consisting of the inspection of public elementary schools, evening 
institutes, and other educational institutions, and to the performance of such 
other duties as may be eutrusted to him, 

Women are eligible for this appointment, 
precluded from applying. 

Applications must be on forms tobe obtained, with particulars of the appoint- 
ment, by sending a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope to the EDUCATION 
OFFICER, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Emi aukment, 
W.C,, to whom they must be returned by ll am. on Monday, Sth October, 
1914. Every communication must be marked “ luspectorship” on the 
envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will disqualify an applicant, 

Education Offices, LAUKENCE GOMME, 

Victoria Embankment, W.C, Clerk of the London County Council, 
7th July, 1914. 


OUTH AFRICAN NATIVE COLLEGE, 


In view of the expected opening of this College in the beginning of 1915, the 
Executive Board invite applications for appointments on its staff as urcler-noted, 

According to the Constitution of the College, ** While no special religious 
tests may be applied, all members of the staff shali te professing Christians 
and of missionary sympathies.”’ 

An HONOURS GRADUATE, with teaching qualifications and experience, 
to take the position of PRINCIPAL, Salary to commence with not less than 
£350 per annuum with free house, 

A SCIENCE or a LANGUAGE HONOURS GRADUATE, who would act 
as WARDEN of the COLLEGE HOSTEL in addition to his educational 
duties. Salary to commence with not less than £500 per annum with free 
honse. 

An HONOURS GRADUATE with special HISTORY and LITERATURE 
qualifications. Salary to commence with not less than £250 per annum, 

An INSTRUCTOR IN AGRICULTURE, Salary £250 per annum. 

Apply to HON, SECRETARY, South African Native College Executive 
Board, Lovedale, South Africa, 

Lovedale, 24th August, 1914, 


Meecuston CASTLE SCHOOL, EDINBURGH. 


‘lhe Directors of Merchiston Castle School invite applications for the post 
of HEAD-MASTER, vacant owing to the appointment of Mr, George Smith 
to Dulwich College. 

Applications, with eight copies of not more than four testimonials and four 
references, should be sent to the Secretary, R. LD. RAINIE, C.A.,6 Darnaway 
Street, Edinburgh, before October 17th. 

The Secretary will supply additional! information and forms of application to 
intending candidates. 


SSISTANT-MASTERS WANTED. 


In consequence of the exodus from the teaching profession due to the war, 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO. have OVER THRER HUNDRED 
VACANT MASTERSHUIPS on their books which must be filled without delay, 
They will be glad to hear from candidates with or without University qualili- 
cations.—APPLY IMMEDIATELY to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO.,, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 

NALYST AND 
VACANCY for PUPIL, 


Officials of the Council are not 














CONSULTING CHEMIST has 
Training for Institute and University, 
Laboratory (Chemical and Physical) specially equipped for Analytical, 
Industrial, and Research work. Near Schools of Chemistry.--S. JUDD 
LEWIS, D.Sc., F.LC., Staple Ina Buildings, London, W.C. 


OYS’ MIDDLE SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON.— 
REQUIRED, in January, 1915, a HEAD-MASTER for the above-named 
Secondary Sch ol, which is conducted under the Regulations of the Board of 
Education. Salary £300 p.a., advancing to a maximum of £550, Applica 
must be seut in by October 16th.—For application forms and other parti 
apply to E. 8. PERKIN, Director of the Foundation, Tiverton, Devon. 





MNNHROUGH increase of numbers, an additional MASTER 

is required on the Staff of the LANCASTER ROYAL GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, with special qualifications in Mathematics and able to trike one or 
two form subjects. Salary £130, with a yearly augmeutatiou of Liv.—Apply 








to the HEAD-MAS'1ER, School House, Lancaster, 
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EDWARD THE  SIXTH’S SCHOOL, 


ING 
K BIRMINGHAM, 
GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, CAMP HILL. 


WANTED, in January, a fully-qualified SCIENCE MISTRESS. Special 
subject: Botany. Subsidiary subjects: Physics and Chemistry. Secondary 
ex “moans wy F 

Salary u 30 a year. 

Conditates are sonnested to send their applications, which must be 
accompanied by the printed form and a copy of their testimonials, to the 
HEAD-MISTRESS, on or before October 15th. 

Forms of application and further particulars may be had from the 
SECRETARY, Kin Edward's School, New Street, Birmingham. 

Birmingham, 23rd September, 1914. 


O LITTERATEURS, EDITORS, PUBLISHERS, 
AND THE WELL-TO-DO.—Mr. GEORGE MORLEY, the well-known 
Warwickshire author, offers his immediate services in any literary or confi- 
dential capacity. Private Secretaryship or Travelling Companion, Keeper of 
Private Library, Literary Assistant, Book Editor or the like. Ww ell educated, 
and well read, and of good family connections. Conversant with Commercial as 
well as with Literary affairs. References, as to Literary ability, kindly per- 
mitted to Mr. St. Loe Strachey, care of the Spectator Office,—Address in 
confidence, * Carstairs,’’ Royal ington Spa, Warwickshire, 





ars 
a) +) 2 eety = OF LONDOY 
EXTENSION LECTURES AT THE MUSEUMS, 


Mr.8.C. KAINES SMITH, M.A., started a course of week! i 
(Milustrated by Lantern Slides) on GREEK RELIGION Me thes Lectures 
MUSEUM (by perm‘ssion of the Trustees) last Tuesday, September ISH 
* 4.30 p.m.; a ae —y — ne AND ALBERT MUSEUM 
permission 0: e oO ucation) t Thursday, Se 
3.30 pm.,on MODEEN ART AND NATIONAL LIFE. Peer Mth, at 
These Lectures are promoted and organised by Miss CLAIRE GAUD’ 
120 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, to whom application for particulars should be = 


NIVERSITY MUSEUM LECTURES 


MR. BANISTER FLETCHER, F.R.1.B.A., Author of a “ 
Architecture,” will n his courses of Twenty-four Lectures on ri a 
ARCHITECTUBE at The British Museum and GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 
at The Victoria and Albert Museum on 
OCTOBER Ist anp 5rx. 
Full particulars from Hon. Sec., 10 Woburn Square, W.C. 


ISS DREWRY will resume her CLASSES AT HOME 
) and other Lessons on English Language and Literature towards the 
middle of October.—143 King Herry’s Road, South Hampstead, London, N.W, 














)NGINEERING PUPIL.— Vacancy will occur shortly 
for premium Pupil in Works and Office of a Member of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers, Age under 18, Preferably from Public School, 
Good education essential.—Box No. 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


N ARTIST, PORTRAIT PAINTER, is prepared to do 

small portraits in oil or water-colour from photographs and description 
ut o guineas each.—Apply “ D.,” Box No, 710, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


LECTURES, &c. 
U* IVERSITY COLLEGE R HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
(University of London.) 


Winter Session, 1914-1915, begins on Thursday, October Ist, 1914, A Medical 
Studeut may enter the School as soon as he has passed the University of 
London Matriculation Examination, or one of the other Preliminary Examina- 
tions that qualify a Medical Student for entering a Medical School. In this 
caso he will pursue his Preliminary and Intermediate Studies at University 
College, and when those are completed he will carry on his Medical 
Studies at University College Hospital Medical School. The Student who, in 
addition to having a Matriculation or other Examination, has com- 
pleted his Preliminary and Intermediate Medical Studies at University College 
or elsewhere may enter University College Hospital Medical School for his 
Final Medical Studies only. ‘ 

A complete eduvation designed to meet the requirements of the Final 
Examination of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, and of 
} = (Eng.), L.B.C.P. (London), and F.B.C.S. (Eng.) Examinations, 
is given. ane 

















PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A, receives 
upils over 15 years of age. To prepare for Universiti 
{Special anny &c. Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea. Eek oon 
has separate bedroom.—Apply, Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth 


HERINGHAM.—MR. R. 7 WEATHERELL, B.A, 
PR Rg OP Se 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
President— Lord CHAKLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals— 
A, ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physi 
‘Lraining, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Instity 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific ‘leachers of P 
Education. 
Reterences permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon, Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Kev, E, Lyttelton, D.D.—F urther particulars from the SEURETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 


fPHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bediord.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymuastics in Colleges and 
Schools. ‘he course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physio. 
logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ‘Tennis, &c, 




















Thirty-seven Clinical appointments, eighteen of which are resident, are 
filled up by competition during the year, and these as well as all Clerkships 
and Dresserships, are open to Students of the Hospital without extra fee, 

The Research Department offers ial facilities for Pathological Research, 
For particulars apply to Dr. CHARLES BOLTON, at the School. 

The New Dental Department (formerly the National Dental Hospital) 

rovides four years’ curriculum for Students desirous of obtaining the 
Shee in Dentai Surgery, including two years’ Practical Dental Mechanics. 

Scholarships and Exhibitions of the value of over £1,000 are offered for 
competition annually, 

For Prospectus and further particulars apply to the DEAN, University 
College Hospital Medical School, University Street, Gower Street, W.C. 

G. F. BLACKER, M.D., F.R.C.P., F.B.C.S. 


1T, GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH 
(founded 1876). TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE, HELP and 
DIRECTION for HOME STUDENTS in Literature (Special Subject for 1914-15, 
** Architecture’’), Essay Class (Subject for 1914-15, ** Browning’s Poetry’), 
History, Geography, Philosophy, Languages, Science, &c. The Classes, under 
the direction of an honorary Committee of Ladies, are conducted b; 
L£xperienced Tutors of high University attainment, who work in direct commune 
cation with Students. Preparation for Examinations. Fees from 12s, per term, 
—Write for Prospectus to SECRETARY, St. George's Classes, Edinburgh, 


M\VHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following Facul- 
ties: — ARTS | Architecture), PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE 
raed \ weaned SCIENCE (including Engineering, Metallurgy, an 

ining). 

The Session 1914-15 commences October 7th, 1914, 

Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 

PROSPECTUSES, giving full information, muy be obtained free, from 

W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor : The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
NEW TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, OCTOBER Ist. 

The College provides a general education for Students up to the age of 18, 
as wellas Courses of Lectures for more advanced Students, Opportunitiesare 
given for specialization in any branch of Study. For iculars of the College, 
as well as of the School preparatory to the College (Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. 
Teale), apply to the Warden, Miss C. E, LEWER, B.A,, 43/45 Harley Street, 
W., from whom information may also be obtained as to the College Hostel, in 
which Students may reside and which is conveniently situated for visiting 
places of interest in or near London. 

CO) Fes cae HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Uxford Delegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses. Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from 
£40 to £18 18s. are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. fund, 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years, 
Prospectus from The Principal. 


MXHE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 


Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
: VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. ‘Training College for 
indergarten Teachers. Chairman, Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. 
C. G. Montetiore; Sec., Mr. Arthur G, Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 
































ARIS HOME SCHOOL in HAMPSTEAD.—First rate 
FRENCH TEACHERS and PROFESSORS: only French spoken, 
Healthy situation near the Heath. ‘Term i October 2nd.—Mlis 
EXPULSON, Rossmore, Fawley Road, West Hampstead. 


OODARD SCHOOL, 8S. ANNE’S, ABBUTS BROM. 
LEY.—Public Church of England School for GENTLEMEN'S 
DAUGHTERS at moderate fees. separate ing-houses ; 
country ; pure bracing air; Drill and Games Mistress; extensive playing fielda, 
Preparation for University ; Oxford aud Cambridge Joint Examinations, 
Resident Art and Handicrafts Mistress. ‘Trained Teacher Cooking and Needle 
work, Children received from seven years of age; younger girls under special 
care of ‘lrained Nurse, Inclusive fee from 66 guineas.—Head-Mistress, Miss 
MARCIA RICE, M.A, 
Sesser HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY hOAD, BIEMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLE'.ON YOUNG, M.A 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARIMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSES, 
TEBM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 17th, 
Prospectuses, &c,, from Mr. H. KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Bow, 
Birmingham, 


Ss * FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
Autumn Term began September 23rd and ends December 22nd. 
UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE- 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
Couege).—kirst-rate Mocern kducation, } remises specially built fora 
Large Playing-tields and kink. Lacrosse, Hockey, ‘lennis, Cricket, Swimming, 
&c. Autumn Term began ‘luesday, Sept. 22nd. Next vacancies in Jan, 1915. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMFS1EAD, N.W.—hngh-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
juiss CONDER, Classical ‘Iripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin, ‘Thorough Education 
on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Paint 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and tor the Universitiesif req 
healthy situation, ‘ennis, hockey, &c. 


ARENTS unable to send their daughters abroad are 
invited to write for Prospectus to the Principal, 
ST, HILDA’S SCHOOL, 
Liberton, near Edinburgh. : 
Special provision for Conversation in Modern Languages, Music, Art, 
Games, Fencing, Riding, Skating. 
Dry, bracing climate. Only Boarders Taken. 


G REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
For Prospectus apply to the Head. Mistresses { — hs MA 
Good modern education combined with country life. New buildings @ 
grounds of lzacres. Healthy situation in high position. 


5 fe eeess SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGAN ON THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER oth. 
‘lel.: 7 Grayshott. 


YHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years. ‘lhorough general education, with great attention to health. 
hider girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New 
Domestic Science branch for girls over 18. | ‘leunis courts and field tor Hockey 
and Cricket, Prep, tor Exams. Frincipals, te Misses DODD. 
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YHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
C ISON HOUSE, WESIMINSTER, LONDON, 
op Se —— (ielephone: Victoria 3319.) 
SANDLCOIES SCECUL, PARKSTONE, DORSE’?, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Grarncer Gray, 
board and ‘Luition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONAKDS-ON-SEA, 


Hend-Mistress, Miss M. V. Hitt, M.A, 
Board and ‘i uition, £60 a year, 3 ; 
A limited number of Kesideut Students tor Domestic Science is taken. 
er uses. Fees £00. - : 
eee will cousider favourably applications for admission for short 
5 hee ines 


periods oi girls unable to return to Continental schools. 


MILUAM FORD UHOOL, OXFORD. 





Head-Mistrese, Kise C, 1. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mustress, Miss J. 5. Lh. McCanE 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham), 

Poerd and Tuition, 40 to 40 Guineas @ year. Special advantages for girls 
prepariug 1or the University, eS a ee eee a s.. 
QT. GEORGE’S SCH OOL FOR GIRLS, 
S EDINBURGH (Incorporated), Founded 1588, 


SESSION 19141915. 





pay SCHOOL for GIRLS with Preparatory Department, r 

The School will reopen on MONDAY, OCTOBEX Sth, im the new building 
@ Windmill Bree, Garscube ‘lerrace, : : : 

An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION on FRIDAY, OCTOBER 2nd, at 9.30. 

ased accommodation has nuw been provided in the School Boarding- 

house, which adjoiis tie playing telds surrounding the School. : 

Pros} ectus and tormsol application may Le hadirom the KEAD-MISTRESS, 
Windmill Brae, Garscube ‘Terrace, hdamburgh, 
IKENCH SCHOOL near’ London. 


For GIRLS of good social position. Country mansion, large grounds. For 
Prospectus, dc., apply Lox No, 705, The Spectator, 1 Weilington Street, Strand, 
Leadon, Wc, ——o 
OT. MAKGARETS SCHOOL ror GiKLS CO. LTD, 
S POLMUNT, S1IIKRLINGSHIAL. 

Modern education on Fubbe School hues, Preparation for Oxford and 
Cambridge Exumiuations, Prelminary University, and cther Examinations. 
Extensive grounds, playing felds, and gerden, ees, 466 to £75 per annum, 

tus on application to the KEAD-MIS'RESS. 

Autumn Term commenced FKIDAY, SEPIEMLLR 25th, 


EKSEY LADIbkS’ COLLLGL, dL. HLLILKS, JERSEY. 
—Good Substitute for Continental School ; special tacilities for icarning 
French, as well as full range of ali other subjects ; boarding tess moderate ; 
and liberal diet; healthy locality; gemes, &c., in own grounds; sea- 
thing. —For Prospectus apply to Miss hUbEL'5, Principal. 
ENTRE MAWRK, ABEKGELE, NOkKTH WALES.— 
boarding Schooi tor Giris, beautituily situatea in its own grounds of 
lz ecres, Entire charge taken of chiuidren trom alicad. ‘leunis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. lTrncijpals: ‘ihe Dhieres SALES, 
VYROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—“PINEHURST.” 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.,—house in grounds on edge of 
Moorland, between t0U and 700 feet above sea level. 
Miss H, T, NLILD, M.A, (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 
Biss. MENNELL (trained by Mme. UsterLerg).—Prospectus on application, 


7s DOWNS SCHOOL, SLAFOKD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss L,. M. CAMERON, Final Houours Schoul of Modern 
history, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 
bracing air trom Downs and Sea, 
Special care given to individual development. 


SeriELD, OXHEY LAN, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
Country Residential School for Girls. Grounds 21 acres. Exceptional 
conversational facilities for modern languages. Special fees for Daughters of 
on active service, Naval or M:ltary.—Particulars aud photographs on 
tion to PRINCIPAL, AUTUMN ‘LEKM began September ord. 


OUNTHUR»dT, Vak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—'‘The tone of the School and the 
sandard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Musicspeciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character, 
and Junior Houses, Special advantages for advanced work, Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and tield ior games. Keferences kindly per- 
mitted to Rev. B, Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, 8.E., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsiey, 
Hon. Sec., C.M.S., and many others.—Apply  KINCIPAL (or Prospectus. 


AMILI ON HOUSE, TUNLBRIDGE WELLS.— 

, Principals: Miss GOLDIE and Miss FERGUSON, B.A. Lond. (Hons.), 
4.4.0.M.—Boarding School for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, Thorough 
edueation on modern lines. Special advantages with regard to modern 
languages, Resident German (Hanover) and Freuch (Paris) teachers. Entire 
eect nna a, Colma ys during holidays, Bracing yg 
attention pai 2 and deportment, Autumn ‘lerm began on Tuesday, 
September 22nd. ” . 

ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls, Beautiful, healthy situa- 
on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes {rom the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool, Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 
euildren whose parents are abroad.—} or Prospectusapply to the SECKETARY 
atthe School. ‘Telephone: $81 Liscard. 

UTDOOR LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 
nm NEWBURY —Gardening for Women. Glasshouses, Vegetables, Fruit, 
Rse Extensive Rock gardeving. Full theoretical instruction. Botany by 

+ 1n 1914 R.H.S, Exam. two ‘Thatcham students bracketed Gold Medallists. 
2 eekeeping, Marketing, ruit-preserving.—For prospectusapply PRINCIPALS, 

INDERGARTEN PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
— Backward Children of the Upper Classes. Children of four years and 
rs = received. Speech and Voice Culture specially treated. Bracing Sea 
in. hest Medical References.—For lrospectus, apply to the Principal, 
=r. FRIESTLY, The Mount, Whitby, Yorkshire. 


——— nt, W irae ed 
EXHILL.—The Schools of BEXHILL will OPEN 
48 USUAL, having made ample provision for the reception, for short 

ds, of Pupils unable during the War to return to their Schools on the 
toattend t.—For List of Schools, also of Private Families receiving Children 
¢ 4 Day Schools, and other particulars, apply to the EDITOR, Bexhill 
































BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 
OVER COLLEGE.—Open Scholarships £60 to £10, and 


Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and Officers.—For further 
tion, apply to the Head-Master, the Kev. F, pz W. LUSHINGTON, 


—_-—-!}] 


YOYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
v CIRENCESTER, 
Founded 1845. Reorganized 1908, 

Associated with the University of Bristol, 1910, 

Patrnos—H.M. KING GEORGE V 
Cuarrnmaxs—LORD MORE'TION, 
Vice-CuaikmMan—EARL BATHUKST, C.M.G, 
Prixcirat—PkOF, J, Rk, AINSWOKTH-DAVIS, MLA, 
For Land Owners, Laud Agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending 
; Colonists, &, 

Chief subjects: Agriculture (College Holding 50 acres, College Farm 500 
acres, Dairy, Poultry); Forestry (Earl Bathurst’s Woods of 3,000 acres, Forest 
Garden of 19 acres); Estate Management ; Special Colovial Course of one year ; 
Special Year’s Course for older Students (Retired Army and Navy Otlicers 
aud members of Civil Service, &c.), Cirencester, 2 to 2) hours from 


Paddington. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS OCTOBER Gra, 
ae For details apply to Principal. 
ENT AGRICULIURAL SCHOUL, SELLINDGE, 
HYTHE.—General education combined with thorough training in 

Agricultural, Horticultural, and all subjects essential for Farming, Land 
Ageucy, and the Colonies, spontel care backward or delicate boys. Ticalthy 
lite.—: articulars, F. J}NKIS 


lie u 8, B.A. Cantab. 

| VAL, HASLEMERE, SURREY. 
The Rev. T. M. BROMLEY and A. L. GASKIN, Esg., receive 
pupils for the Army, Universities and other Examinations. any 
successes during the last fifteen years, Army candidates received at 

___ reduced terms during the War. 

i K. W. A. FULLER, M.A. (assisted by experienced 

University Staff), provides pupils, aged 15 to 19, with a sound General 

hLuucation, and Prepases them for Oxford, Cambridge, London, and other 

University Examinations, and tor W colwich, Sandhurst, &c. 

Separate House for the Younger Pupils, l’rivate football and cricket ground, 
squash rackets court, tennis courts, and golf links, Healthy life iu couutry 
Village ten miles distant from nearest town, 

Prospectus, List of Successes, &c., sent on application, 

Address: 1Ht COLLEGE, S'1}ORRINGTON, SUSSEX. 

De ot ae une @& m& 

Physical and Chemical Laboratories, Workshop, Armoury. Officers’ 
‘raining Corps. Separate Preparatory Department. Scholarship Examina- 
tion in November. For particulars apply to the Head-Master, A. K 
WATSON, M.A., School House, Ipswich. 


L? IGHTON PARK, near READING. 


A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of Friends, for 
Boys of from 12 to 19 years. Extensive grounds, high alove the Thames Valley. 
Head-Master, C, 1. EVANS, M.A. Oxon. 


JLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healihily situated near the Moors. leaving Scholarships. Extensive Play- 
ing bields—Swimming Bath. Term began on Thursday, 17th Sept., 1914, 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, B.A, Cantab, 


AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTEFOKD. SCHOLAR- 

SHIP EXAMINATION, November 10th, lth, 12th, 1914, TEN 

ba it RANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £50 to £.5 per annum. Three 

Schoiarships and various grants for sons of clergymen. For particulars apply 
to THE BURSAR. 

! ; KOMSGRKOVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIKE, 


Chairman of irustees: Viscount Cobham, 











head-Master, KR. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIIS annually in JUNE, 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MAS‘I ER, The Schuol House, Bromsgrove. 

ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. JHead-Master, 

c. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preperation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
dcientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior Schoo! and for 
Navy. ‘lhe School is organized im three Departments: lreparatory ior boys 
under the age of 1(4, Junior for boys 104 to 18, and Senior 13-19, Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MAS' ER, 


‘ ta 


wii be held on December Ist, 


ERCHAN'T TAYLOKS’ SCHOOL, E.C.—An Entrance 
Scholarship Examination for Boys under 14 on December 11th, 1914, 
2nd, and 3rd,—For particulars apply to the 

SECRETARY. 


,.AST BOURNE COLLEGE, 
President—1 LE LUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Lev.¥.3. 
1LLIAMS, M.A,, late Assistant-Diaster at Rugby School, tpecial Armyand 
Engineering Classes. Tbysical Drill compulsory tor the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, dc, Exhibi- 
tions for Sone of Oficers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Kecognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in Leautiful situation, 440 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADE'S, 

Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. ‘i 
CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—OColthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care,and suitable educat.on for 
boys subject to Epilepsy. ‘lerms 3s, Weekly. Further particulars may be 

obtained trom Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colozy, Alderley Edge. 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 
information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for 
this book, which contains in a concise form the new Hegulations, with full 
illustrated description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dart- 
mouth.—(Publication Dept.), GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGKOVE, Ltd, 
65 South Molton Street, London, W. 








FOREIGN 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D., 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinetious, 
Pupils placed with French families if desired. Holiday pupils reccived.— 
Address : BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 








HATEAU DE BEAUREGARD, NEUCHATEL.— 
Rev. G. A. BIENEMANN, M.A., Oriel Coll., Oxon. (late M.Taylors’ and 
Sherborne), Brit. Chaplain, aud Mr’ W.W. HUN’, M.A. Cantab., Ith Sen. Opt., 
receive PUPILS for Uniy., &c.,Examinations, Business and General Education, 


Modern Languages. Good laboratories, Re 
ITZERLAN D.— 


(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FORK BOYS, Hend-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford, Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 
Bracing climate, Altitude 5,200 feet, (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL, inc er the same 
management as the above. Young people received during holidays. 


HATEAU D’OEX, SW 





*ENTENTE CORDIALE.—MUNICIPAL COLLEGE 
(Boys), BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, WILL OPEN AS USUAL in OCTO- 
BER. Practical training any career. Official diplomas. 32 guineas p cr 
anuum. Reduction brothers, or wheu sister attends Girls’ College, Write for 





M.A., or to the LURSAR. 





illustrated guide,M. BARLET, 
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AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


OURNALISTIO and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 
evy date. xcellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
"TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 
fIVYPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

General MS, 10d, 1,000 words, Carbon Copies 4d, 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road, Ilford, Essex. 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRBING, and CO. 

36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
invite applications from ualified ladies who are lookin 
MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNE 
Families. 

Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 

“i NO CHARGE FOR RE ISTRATION, 
ONTINENTAL EDUCATION for GIRLSin ENGLAND 
Several Principals of Continental Schools for Girls are arranging to 
carry them on in this country temporarily, exactly on the usual lines. Parents 
desiring special Continental Educational Facilities for their Daughters can, on 
iving particulars of their requirements, fees, &c., have further information, 

WirhouT CHARGE, from 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
Educational Agents, 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 
CHOOLS AN D TUTORS 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be 
pleased to aid parents in their ay | (free of charge) pro- 
spectuses and iull particulars of RELI highly recommended 
establishments. 

PARENTS whose children cannot return to the Continent will be supplied 
with particulars of establishments where special tuition is given in MODERN 
~~ a 9 ES, including those of Continental Schools established temporarily 
in England, 

UCTIONS IN FEES are offered in many cases to meet present con- 

ditions. The age of Pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be 
iven, "Phone, write, or call. J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 
‘anuon Street, London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


)\DUCATION. — Reliable advice concerning SCHOOLS, 
TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES can be obtained, free of 
charge, from Messrs. 

TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational Agents, 158-162 Oxford 
Street, London, W. 
CHUOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS IN UNITED 
KINGDOM.—Parents are supplied with prospectuses and help in 
selection FREE OF CHARGE. Please state eS , locality preferred, 
approximate school fees.—UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY; 122 
Regent Street, W. Est. 1858, 
MNHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—There 
are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
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| 
ARTMOOR.—BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSE 
Lovely Situation, 800 ft. above sea, close to moor, Shady . 
Sees genes. by ane Pe or Motor. Separate tables, 
rivate Sitting-room required.—Apply “‘L. CANTAB,” Mid 
ton, S. Devon. Tel. 8 Haytor. Terms absolutely inclusive. dlecott, Using. 








—= 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGRH? 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
forwarded by posts value per retura, ox oer madeChiel Ofisa Weg! 
Street, London, Est, 100 years, 


ij) PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others, 
—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been vi erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering “ : 
Ex a a a, ia Bea En A | and ye 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, w — 1 4 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. sated GRISEWOOR, 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTEREST 
PUKCHASED or LOANS nted thereon b 
he EQUITABLE REVEKSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 














NFORMATION as to Wills, Pedigrees, Lawsuits, Registers 
of Birth, Marriage, Death, &c., of any date.—GEORGE SHERWOOD, 
227 Strand (by Temple Bar), London. 
| er REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

120 licensed Inns, Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five 
regulariy since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westmin 


per cent, paid 
ster. 
“ | 
THEENIC UNDERWEAR is soft and fleecy and gives 

lasting wear, It is pure Wool, yet guaranteed unshrinkable g far 
greater choice of texture and sizes is offered than in shops.—Write for 
patterns direct to Dept. 27, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland, 





OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste, 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8. Recommended by Dr. H. Wood 
F.B.S., and on Kinton Jacques, Supplied to the Royal Household, 
Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to oo Tins, Is. 3d., 28. 3d., 40, 64.~ 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 








APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsanr Memonrit), 
QUEEN eat BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parron: H.M. Tas Kua, 
READE of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving a 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: Tus Eart or Harrower. Secretary: Goprrer H. Hawrres, 


ee 





a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Pr an 
full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality pre- 
ferred, and intended prof i ided upon. 

of 


ry\O = INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences 
DOCTORS WHO BECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated.—MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd,, 23 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
‘Telegraphic Address: ‘*Triform, London,” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 
HANTS, Under the direction of MISS KATE EMIL BEHNKE. 
Air, Sun, Water, Vapour, Pine, and Seaweed Baths. Clay Packs, M 
Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical Culture, Sleeping in Air 
Chalets, Scientific Non-Flesh Diet, Educative Health Methods. partment 
for Delicate Children.—Apply for Dlustrated Prospectus with Testimonials, 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
avd Electricity. Besident Physician (M.D.). 




















THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 

(4 Strictly Non-Party Organization). 
FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

and safety 


President - 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To 
of the Country and the tmpire, and improve the moral and 
physica! condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

LIFE > © eis 

z 


8. 24 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 25 0 O| Members .., ss soe one oe 10 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 5 © 0O| Associates, with Literature 
DEN wn a ee ee CUCU o| and Journal... ... ... «. 050 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 





a 
v 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 6.W. 





MEDOC, 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be foundequalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 


Per Dosen, 
Bots. 4-Bots. 


found —_ 
usually sold 

e appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing ber of t it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 


superior to wine 
at higher prices, 


17/6 9 





THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 
Authorised and Issued Capital, 26,000,000, 
A Capital, 22,000,000. Reserve 
Fund, £1,960,000. ‘Together......... £3,960,000 
Beserve Liability of Proprietors 
Total Issued Capital and Reserves £7,960,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 71,CORNHILL, London, E.C. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 
New Zealand, 


TELEGEAPHIC REMITTANCESare also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods om 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 29-47 Gardea 
Row, Southwark, London, S.E.) contains hair 
less paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom, Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled 
or plain, New Pocket Size, 3s, per dozen, ruled 
or plain, 


STICKPHAST 


is a clean white paste 
—not a messy liquid. 

















The “SPECTATOR.” 








who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


8B Doren Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Zriat Orders oj 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 

A!l who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 








READING-CASES FOR THE 
**SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 
May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, 


Subscriptions only received by Gonpom 
anD GotcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; Prictor anp Com- 
Pany, Dunedin; Simpson anD WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch; H. Barnure anp CoMPANT, 
Wellington, N.Z.; BR. Spuzcxier, Auckland; 
and C. W. Riaesr, Adelaide. 

Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications upon matters of business 
should not be addressed to the Eprror, but 


STRAND. | to the Pustisuxs, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 
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Boots for Officers 


OR campaigning in all weathers, marching through wet grass or 
F pogland, fording brooks or moving about in the mud and dis- 
comfort of a rain-sodden camp, Lotus, No. 358A, will prove 
invaluable. The boot is absolutely wren Ser of, can be relied on 

the feet dry i and is highly 

pA. od therefore, for officers on active service or engaged on military 
training at home. If a black boot is desired, No. 658A is identical with 
g58A, save that it is made of black Beaver in place of brown Zug; fine 
handsome leathers both. These boots can be obtained as soon as required 


ll towns. 
from agents in a 
There is no rise in the prices of Lotus, 


n the most adverse circumstances, 


Letters 


Lotus Ltd, Stafford 


Manvfacturers of Delta 
and Lotus Boots 






Lotus 35/- 





Dark brown Zug Upper 
Welted-Veldtschoon Waterproof Sole 














In tho difficult times which will follow the War 
the services of educated men and women will be 


urgently needed. Wow is the time to prepare for 
this national need. 


UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


Chancellor: THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, G.C.V.O. 
Vice-Chancellor: M. E. SADLER, C.B. LL.D, Lin.D, 
Pro-Vice-Chanceller: Professor W. H. BRAGG, M.A., F.R.S. 
Deen ff the Faculty } P valons r DE BURGH BIRCH, 

f Medicine j C.B, M_D., C.M, F.R.S.E. 





ENGLISH LANGUAGE SOCIAL ORGANIZA- 
ann LITERATURE TION ann PUBLIC 
CLASSICS re rcchhrges 
ANCIENT ann MODERN pte ny 
HISTORY 
FRENCH ano GERMAN cnn 
EDUCATION GEOLOGY 
ECONOMICS ano MEDICINE 
COMMERCE AGRICULTURE 
LAW ENGINEERING 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
TINCTORIAL CHEMISTRY AND DYEING 
LEATHER INDUSTRIES 
COAL GAS AND FUEL INDUSTRIES 


MINING AND METALLURGY 


All Degrees open to Men and Women 
Men and Women. 


Halls of Residence for 
Officers’ Training Corps 


Inclusive Annual Composition Fees : 
Arts, £19 11 O; Science, £27 11 0; Technology, £31 11 0 


NEXT SESSION BEGINS MONDAY, OCTOBER Sth, 1914. 
Prospectuses on application : he SECRETARY, The University, 
ds. 











FOR BRITISH AND ALLIED WOUNDED. 











PLAYER'S NAVY CUT 
DE LUXE 


IS A DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE ORIGINAL 
PLAYER'S NAVY CUT 





2-OZ. 


ac 


Player’s Navy Cut de 

Luxe is the outcome of 

many years experience 

and is probably the best 

Pipe Tobacco yet offered 
to the Public. 


It is perfectly accurate 
to describe it as being 





manufactured from not 
only the best growths of 
Virginia, but from the 


4-OZ. 
AIR-TIGHT TIN 


2/4 


selected leaves of those 
best growths, 


PACKED ONLY IN 2-0Z. &4.0Z. 
PATENT AIRTIGHT TINS. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


Branch ot the Imperial Tobacco Company, 
fof Great Britain and Ireland), Limi 2a. 








P 357 




















THE CHURCH ARMY WAR HOSPITAL 
NOW AT WORK 








in the North of France. 


Esq. 


2 


Sane 


Organized and equipped by the Church 
Army, and serving under the French Red Cross, with the 
of St. John Ambulance Association, 

Staff :—A. C. T. Woonwarp, 


‘ 


in 


M.B. Edin., F.R.C.S. Edin. and Eng. 


CARLILE, Hon. Chief Secretary, should be sent to the Chur 
quarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W. 


F. G. Crooxsuanrn, Esq., M.R.C.P *M. D, Lond.; A, Praest, Esq., M. BR. ; 
2 dressers, a dispenser, 6 trained nurses, and iu orderles (( b reb Ar ly 
evange lists holdi: g the S.J.A.A. certificate). Hon, Sec. accompanying the 
Hospital, Lapy Baeor, R.R.C, 

Upwards of £4,000 bes already been given ge in aid of the wer itab ly 
large expenses, Further gifts are earnestly asked. ( eques cr ssed * iss, 
a/c Church Army,’ earmarked for *‘ War Hospital,” payable to Pre Lewlary 


h Army Uead- 


NATIONAL RELIEF FUND. 


THE PRINCE TO THE PEOPLE. 


Buckingham Palace. 


Subscriptions n 


inst be addr 


essed to— 








“At such a moment we all stand by one another, 
and it is to the heart of the British people that I 
eonfidently make this earnest appeal.” 
EDWARD P, 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
Buckingham Palace, 
lon. 
All letters may be sent post free. 
33 
The “SPECTATOR. 
Terms of Subscription. 
Parasia wm ADvVAxce, anets 
Yearly. faite. Quarterly. 
— = type to any part of the U a 6... mn © ove 
cnet 1ding postage to any of the British 
Colonies, America, France, Germanys, ‘ 
lndia, China, Japan, de, 2 pinaneneti 3 6 = 98s 2 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S FIRST 
AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THROUGH SIBERIA. The Land 


of the Future. xy pr. F. NANSEN. With many 
illustrations from the Author’s Photographs. Cr. 4to. 15s. net. 


THE LONELY NIETZSCHE. 


Frau FORSTER-NIETZSCHE. Edited by Dr. OSCAR 
LEVY. With Portraits. Uniform with “The Young 
Nietzsche.” 15s. net. 


CHINA UNDER THE EMPRESS 
DOWAGER. 3, EpmuND BACKHOUSE and 


J. 0. P. BLAND. Cheap Edition. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
Gs. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE 
BEAVER. by 4. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE, 


Author of “Camera Adventures in the African Wilds.” Cheap 
Edition. Profusely illustrated from Photographs by the 
Author. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


HOW BELGIUM SAVED 
EUROPE. 33, pr. cHARLES SAROLEA, D.Ph. 


(Liége), D.Litt. (Brussels), Editor of “Everyman,” Belgian 
Consul in Edinburgh. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper, 2s. nef. 


MEN AROUND THE KAISER. 


By F. W. WILE, of the “Daily Mail.” Cheap Ed. (5th 
Impr.), 2s. net. Vivid character sketches of the War-makers 


JENA OR SEDAN ? (3rd Impr.) FRANZ 


BEYERLEIN’S Great War Novel. 2s. net. A thrilling War 
Novel showing the decadence of the German Army—pre- 
dicting German defeat. j-million sold in Germany. 


THE FRONTIERS OF THE 


HEART. by VICTOR MARGUERITTE. Cheap 


Edition, 2s. net. A brilliant book, presenting the terrible 
situations brought about by the War of 1870. 


THE WAR GOD. y IsRAEL ZANGWILL. 


The Great Play of the Anglo-German Conflict. Uniform with 
“The Melting Pot,” &c. 2s. 6d. net. 

















PHILIP THE KING; and other Poems. 
By JOHN MASEFIELD, Author of “Dauber,” &. With 
Portrait Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net 


THE PLASTER SAINTS. by 1sRAEL ZANG- 
WILL. As played at the Comedy Theatre. Demy 8vo. 
2s. 61. net. 








New Six-Shilling Fiction. 
THE MAN OF IRON. Dealing with the 


Franco-German War. sy RICHARD DEHAN, 
Author of “The Dop Doctor,” &c. 


A COUNTRY HOUSE COMEDY. | 3; tte 


Author of “The Book of a Bachelor.” DUNCAN SWANN. 


WHAT A WOMAN WANTS. 3; tho Author 
of “Set to Partners,” &c. Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY. 


YES. by the Author of “Less than the Dust,” &c. MARY 
AGNES HAMILTON. 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. xy ryopor 
- DOSTOEVSKY. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Previously Published: THE POSSESSED. 
THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV. THE IDIOT. 
———SSSBa"|]]=]=>| 





—————______ 


CHAPMAN & HALL 


are going forward with their Autumn List, and have much 
pleasure in announcing TO-DAY: 


Mr. E. Temple Thurston’s New Novel 


THE ACHIEVEMENT 


which is ready in largo numbers at all Libraries, and at 
practically every Bookseller's, 
THE ACHIEVEMENT completes the story of Richard Furlong’s career, 


and portrays the making of a great artist, and the struggles of an artistie 
temperament, with intense human feeling and deep romantic interest, 





ey 


THE Novel of the Present War. 


THE LAST SHOT 


By FREDERICK PALMER, the famous 
War Correspondent. 


**A big book in every sense of the term.”—Epwim Puau in The Bookman, 
Res. An extraordinary book, illuminating, haunting, compelling.” 
—Shefield Telegraph, 
“ Many of the elements of real greatness, imagination, humour, power aad 
pity.”—Evening Standard, 


THE ROYAL RUNAWAY: AND 
JINGALO IN REVOLUTION 


By LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 


“* England presented in satiric allegory. .. . Of quite remarkable force and 
variety.”’—The Times, 








IF YOU ARE STILL READING BOOKS (AND THERE Ig 
NO BETTER RESPITE FROM THE PRESENT SITUATION), 
write, mentioning this paper, to CHAPMAN and HALL, LTD, 
11 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C., and get their Autumn List 
of Publications. 


= 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. OCTOBER, 1914. 
ARMAGEDDON—AND Arresr (I.). 
Greremant's Ossession. By Sidney Whitman. 
Ovr Invincrste Sworp Drawn From THe Sea. By Archibald Hurd. 
AvusTRIA AND THE Sons oF ZeRvuman. By Edith Sellers. 
Greoree MerepitTx, France anp Tas Frencu. By Dr. W.G. Hartog, 
REORGANISING THE InpiIa Counctt. By The Hon. Mr. M. A. Jinnah. 
Russia aND THE: War. By Politicus. 
ANTWERP aND THE ScuELpt. By Demetrius C. Boulger. 
Tue Sout or Tue Sovrmern Siav. rd Madame Elisabeth Christitch. 
Taos Worxmansuir or “ Macsetu” (I.). By Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, 
AIRcrart in THE War. By Claude Grahame- Whi 
Tus Artrrups or Itaty. By Arthur E. P. Weigall. 
Tue Courtine or America. By James Davenport Whelpley. 
History or tHe War. By A. M. M. 
Tux Acuievement, Part III. Chapters X.—XV. By E, Temple Thurstoa, 


London: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Linrrzp. 
Just Published. Price TWOPENCE net. 


RIGHT OF WAR: 


A Sermon. 
By the Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU, D.D. 
Reprinted from “National Duties, and other Sermons and Addresses.” 

















LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, &.C 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783, 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLB 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN have opened 4 
WAR ROOM 


at 43 PICCADILLY, W. (opposite Prince's Hall), 
where most of the War Books of the day may be seen before buying. 











Telegrams: Bookmen, London. Telephone: Mayfair 360 
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The Wall of Partition 
By FLORENCE L. BARCLAY, 
Author of “The Rosary,” &c, 


6s. [2nd Impression. 





Cathedrals and Cloisters 


of Northern France 


By ELISE WHITLOCK ROSE and 
VIDA HUNT FRANCIS. 


Authors of Cathedrals and Cloisters of—*The South of France,” 
“Midland France,” “ Isle De France.” 
With 229 Photogravures and other Illustrations, 
Two Volumes, 21s, net. 





BOOKS ON NURSING. 


Practical Nursing 


By A. C. MAXWELL and A. E. POPE. 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Very fully Illustrated. 7s. Gd. net. 


“The range of information is unusually wide.” 
—Westminster Gazette. 


873 pages. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF MATERIA 
MEDICA FOR NURSES 


Second Edition. Revised in conformity to the British Pharma- 
copaia, Compiled by LAVINA L. DOCK. 3s. 6d, net. 





G P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 
24 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


2s. net 


oer AN » 2. gat 
GERMANISM 


THE BOOK THAT TELLS 
WHAT GERMANY WANTS 


“Tt is an excellent account of the matter and 
very important.” (Signed) 


a e ; A. CONAN DOYLE. 
THE HAPSBURG MONARCHY 


By H. WICKHAM STEED 
8rd Edition, with a New Preface. 7s. 6d. net. 


“The Tragedy of the Hapsburgs must interest everyone who 
thinks at all. We would recommend once again Mr. Wickham 
Steed’s book ‘The Hapsburg Monarchy.” TO GET A TRUE 
GRASP OF THIS WAR MR. STEED’S BRILLIANT AND 
SUBTLE WORK IS QUITE NECESSARY,”—Sarvrpay 
Revirw, September 19th, 1914. 


IMPRESSIONS AND COMMENTS 


63. net. By HAVELOCK ELLIS 


























FICTION. 
TRIBUTARIES: a NoVEL oF THE 
CHANGING TIMES. 6s. 


A Study of a Demagogue’s Career by a widely known and 
popular Author who prefers to avoid any suggestion of party bias 
y remaining anonymous, 





WILD HONEY 
By CYNTHIA STOCKLEY 


JACYNTH 
By STELLA CALLAGHAN 








ian 
that eonmme of the many qualities *The most mercilessly realistic 
— success . . . the book thing that I have met for some 

S$ Fecoguition.”—Tue Times; | time.”—Punce, 


63. 6s. 
LONDON, W.C. 





Le 
CONSTABLE 








MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


THE EUROPEAN CRISIS. 
EARL OF CROMER. 
Szconp Serizss Just Pusiisuep. 
Political and Literary Essays. 


Second Series. By the Right Hon. the EARL OF CROMER, 
O.M., G.C.B. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

*,* Coniains papers on “ Imperial Germany,” “ The Home Policy 
of Germany,” “The Old Prussian Army,” and other material of 
varied interest, 

66rnH THovusanp. 
Why Britain is at War: The Causes 
and the Issues set out, in brief form, 
from the Diplomatic Correspondence and 


Speeches of Ministers. By SIK EDWARD COOK, 
8vo. Sewed, 2d. 


The Meaning of the War for 


Labour—Freedom—Country. by 
FREDERIC HARRISON. 8vo. Sewed, 1d. 


Modern Germany and the 


Modern World. _ sy ™ E£. SADLER, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Leeds. 8vo. Sewed, 2d. 


The Country’s Call. A Short Selection of 
Patriotic Verse. Chosen and Edited by E. B. and MARIE 
SARGANT. 8vo. Sewed, 2d. 


Sea Insurance according to 
British Statute. py wim Gow, 


M.A., Ph.D., Author of “Marine Insurance.” 8vo. 14s, net, 
Damy News.—“ An amazingly thorough book by a recognized authority.” 








HISTORY AND TRAVEL. 
Vou. IV. Just Pusiisuep. 


Macaulay’s History of England. 


Illustrated Edition.  kaitea by c. u. 
FIRTH, M.A. With 900 Illustrations, including 44 in Colour, 
and Photogravare Portrait. In6 vols. (Published Quarterly.) 
Super-royal 8vo. Vols. L, IL, IIL, and IV., 10s. 6d. net each, 
*,* Illustrated Prospectus post free on application. 
Tur Srurke.—* Let everyone who has not a‘ Macaulay’ on his shelves be 
sure and buy this finely printed and tastefully produced edition,” 
STEPHEN GRAHAM’S NEW BOOK. 


With Poor Immigrants to 


America. sy sTEPHEN GRAHAM, Author of 
“With the Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem.” With 32 Lilus- 
trations from Photographs by the Author. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


A History of England and 


Greater Britain. sy a. L. cross, Php. 
With Maps. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 





FICTION. 
NEW TALE BY AUTHOR OF “MOTHER.” 


Saturday’s Child. py xaruzzen Norns, 


Author of “ Mother,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6a. 





SCIENCE, 


The Deposits of the Useful 


Minerals and Rocks; Tneir 
Origin, Form, and Content. By Dr. F, 
BEYSCHLAG, Prof. J. H. L. VOGT, and Dr. P. 
KRUSCH. ‘Translated by 8S. J. TRUSCOTT, Associate 
Royal School of Mines, London. In 3 vols. Vol I.: Ore- 
Deposits in General— Magmatic Segregations — Contact- 
Deposits—Tin Lodes—Quicksilver Lodes, With 291 Ilus- 
trations. 8vo. 18s. net. 


Firtn Epirion. Entirely Rewritten and Enlarged. 
Vou. IL. Just Pusiisaep. 


Chemical Technology and 
Analysis of Oils, Fats, and 


Waxes. iy Dr. J. LEWKOWITSCH, M.A, F.C, 
Fifth Edition, entirely Rewritten and Enlarged. Edited 
by Grorce I. Warsurton. In 3 vols. Illustrated. Medium 
8vo. Vol. L., 25a. net; Vol. II., 25s, net. 





*.* Macmillan’s Autumn Announcement List post free 
on application, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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Macmillan’s Educational List 


THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE. By Lionet W. Urpe, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
Professor of Economic Geography in University College, London, With 
Maps. 7s. 6d. 

*,* This standard work (published 1913) contains chapters on Belgium, 

France, Germany, Russia, and Austria, with full ar wel of | or 

features, fortifications, and other matters bearing on the operations 0’ 


A JUNIOR GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD. By B.C. Wa tis, B.Sc. 
(Lead.), F.B.G.8., &. With Coloured Maps and Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 
[Macmillan’s ” Practical Modern Geographies. 
Educational News.—* We can recommend this book to the careful con- 
sideration of teachers, as it will certainly a@ prominent place among 
school books,” 
THE PUPIL®’ CLASS-BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY. By Ep. J. 8. Lar, 
Author of ‘‘ Constructive Work,” &. 
ENGLAND AND WALES, With 20 Maps and over 200 Exercises, 
Sewed, 4d. Cloth, 5d, 
THE BRITISH ISLES. With 32 Maps and over 300 Exercises. Sewed, 
6d. Cloth, 7d. 


hh. 


—_ Maveter, 
(E tions. 1s, 6d," 


THE WANDERINGS OF RAMA PRINCE OF IND 
duction, Notes, &c., by Wattace Ganpr, Author of “ ye — 
&. Is. [English Literature for Secondary Schovla, 
A FIRST BOOK OF ENGLISH HISTORY. By F. J. Cc, Hearys 
M.A., LL-D., Professor of History in King’s College, "University 
London. Illustrated. 1s. [First Books of Hi 4 
A.M.A. Circular.—“ ce Hearnshaw gives, in easy, da 
clear and interesting statement of the great Paes ta En fel iene lish, « 
the triumph of democracy, and the dawn of a new age with the Twen > 
Century.” 
A FIRST BOOK OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, ByG 
M.A., D.Litt., LL.D., &¢. 1s. Gi. [First ‘Becks f Lee 
The Journal of Education. at we welcome a new and ind 
English Literature, not even an — ore one nee 
fe 


NOCTES LATINA, Written, Adapted, or Arranged by W 
M.A., late Scholar of New College, Oxford, With Iiastra 








The Schoolmaster.—** This is just the text-book which progressive t 3 in 
elementary schools have been wanting. . . . We congratulate author and 
publisher on having supplied a long-felt want.”’ 





A FIRST BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. By W. A. Waurrron, M.Sc. Ilus- 
trated. 1s, 6d, [First Books of Science, 


A MANUAL OF ys ig PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. By Francis 
W. Gray, Lecturer in Charge of the Physical Chemistry 
Department, Bisken aa hueenee 4s. 6d. 

The Schoolmaster.—** This book should prove helpful both in day and evening 
classes, particularly as the subject matter covers a very wide sphere.” 


ment of the author’s ‘ Sh 
by a Professor who has devoted a long life to the subject,” 4 “ay 
HISTOIRE D’UN CONSCRIT DE 1813. Par Exc 
With a Selection of Poems on Napoleon I. Adapted and Edited by 
Siermann, Head of the Modern Language 


De — “ _ 
2s. 6d. Word and Phrase Book, sewed, 6d. Key, 2s, ou Coleg 
(Repmens’ 3 yee | French Series, 


EXERCISES IN MATHEMATICS. By Davip Bevenipes Mar, M. 
sometime Fellow of Christ’s College, “1 With Answers — 
. 6d, 
book. . . « It is the best 


Hints, 4s. 6d. ; also without Answers and Hints, 3s. 
collection of mathematical examples we have yet met.” 


MANN- ~~ 











CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIO 
ENGLISH. 


lamb’ Tales from Shakespeare. C. D. Puncnarp (Seog ood Series). 
eliminary. 

Nesficla’ 's Manual of English Grammar and Composition. 2s. 6d. [Senior. 
Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice. K. Dzicurox, With an spn 
8. 9d. [Junior and Senior, 

~ Merchant of Venice. Eversley Edition. With wien 1s. 


——— Merchant of Venice, C. W. Unprrwoop. Is. net. 
Merchant of Venice. H. M. Arzes. 1s. net, 
Coriolanus, K. De1entox, 6d. 
ped — 8. P. Suerman. Is. net. Senior, 
—— Cor us. eee Edition. With Notes. 1s, Senior. 

Seott's s Lay Of the Last Minstrel and The Lady of the Lake. F. T. 

1s. Peg and Junior, 

ona ae of the ‘Last Minstrel. G, H. Srvartand E, H. Extiot. Cantos 

1,-lII, Sewed, Is. (Preliminary, 

—— Lay of the Last Minstrel. G. H, Stuart and E. H, Ex.ior, 2s. 


(Junior, 
-—— Lay of the Last Minstrel. B. H. Bowres, 1s. net. 


[Preliminary and Junior, 
Legend of Montrose. 2s. n (Junior, 
Tennyson’ 's Coming of Arthur ona the Passing of Arthur. 


Spenser's F 's Faerie Queene. BookI. H.M. Percivat. 3s. 
aerie Queene, BookI, G. A, Waucuors. 1s. net. 


Junior and Senior, 
Junior and Senior, 
Sentor, 


[3 unior and Senior, 





Nature. _ Every teacher should possess this 
NS @WULY and DECEMBER), 1915. 
ENGLISH— continued. 
Palgrave's Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics. Book III. J, u, 
‘OWLER. Is, 6d. Senior 
Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics. 1s. net, 


Senior, 


Brooke’s Primer of English terature. 
LATIN AND GREEK. 
Czsar’s De Bello Gallico. Books II.and III. With Notes and Vocabalary, 
By W. G. Rurnerrorp. Is. Junior, 
Virgil's “Aeneid. | Book IX. With Notes and Vocabulary. By H. M, 
STEPHENSON. Is, 6d. Junior and Senior, 
Livy. Book <xr With Notes and Vocabulary, By W. W. Cares asd 
J.Mecuvisu. Is, 6d, 3 
Books XXI. and XXII. W. W. Gesen, +4 6d. 
Juvenal’s Thirteen Satires. E.G. Har Senior, 
Xenophon’s Anabasis. Book Il, With yy and Vocabulary. By A. § 
— 3. Jun 
basis. BooksI.-IV. W.W. Goopwiy and J.W. Wars. 3s. wa fit 
Eur iplaes" Hocube. With Notes and Vocabulary. By J. Bonp and A. & 
ALPOLE. Is, 6d. Junior, 
Thucydides. Soahe VE. and VII. P. Frost. 3s, 6d. . 
Book VI. E.C. Marcuant. 3s. 6d, Senior, 
Homer’s Od ssey. Books XXI.-XXIV, S.G.Hammron. 25.64. [Senior, 
cone cestis. With Notes and Vocabulary. By M. A. Barrigiy 
nuer, 
Alcestis, M.L.Eante. 3s, 6d, , 





*.* Complete List post free on application. 





OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATION 


ENGLISH. 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake. G.H.Srvarr. 2s. pa’ 
—— Lady ofthe Lake, E. A. Packarp. Is. net Prelimina 
Lay of the Last Minstrel and The Lady of the Lake. F. 
PALGRAVE. Is. Preliminary. 
Tennyson’s Select Poems. H. B. Groras and W. H, Hapow. 6d. 


Scott's Rob Roy. 2s. net. 

Shakespeare's Julius Cesar. K. Deicutoy. Is, 9d. 
Julius Cesar, J.C. Scrimerour, 2s, 6d, 
Julius Cesar, G. W.and L. G. Hurrorp, Is, net. 
Julius Cesar. R.M. Loverr. 1s. net. 
Coriolanus, K. Deienton. 2s. 6d. Junior and Senior, 
Coriolanus. 8. P. Suermayn. Is. net. Junior and Senior, 

beth. K. Deicuroy, With an Appendix, Is. 9d. 

Junior and Senior. 

C., W. Frenca. Is. -_ Junior and Senior. 

A.C. L. Brown. Is. ne Junior and Senior. 

With Introduction and Phaeton. K, Deicutron. With an 
9d. Junior and Senior, 
be ” atm Junior and Senior. 

ne 


x Junior and Senior, 
*,* Eversley Edition of aan of the Plays, with No 


hay mo ng 


[ Preliminary. 

Junior and Senior, 
Junior and Senior, 
Junior and Senior, 
Junior and Senior. 
Junior and Senior. 


— 


Macbeth. 
Macbeth. 


ites, ls. each. 

Milton's" Lycidas, Sonnets, &c., including L’Allegro, Il Penseroso. 
. BELL. $d. (Junior and Senior. 

‘Comus, Lycidas, and other Poems. A. J. Gzorcr. 1s. net. 


(Junior and Senior. 
Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities. H.G. Buruter. Is, net. 

Tennyson’ 's Geraint and Enid and The Marriage FF 
1s. 


CAULAY, 

Ruskin's. Sesame ‘ont Lilies, A, E. Roserrs. 

Eliot” s ‘Silas Marner. E. L. Guticx. 1s. net. 

Tennyson Enoch Arden. W.T. Wess. Is, 9d. 

Biackmore’s Lorna Doone. A. L. Barsovr,. ls. n 

Plutareh’ 's Life of Julius Cesar. North's Translation. H.W. Pes 
enwr. 


Lives of Cesar, Brutus, and Antony. M. Brrer. Is. net. [Senior, 
Bunyan’ 's Pilgrim’s Progress. J. Moxzison. 1s, Also by H, Morrarr. 


Senior. 
Milton's Areopagitica. H.B.Correrity. 2s. Senior. 
Paradise Lost. BooksI. and Il. M. Macmitian. 1s, 9d, Senior. 
Paradise Lost. Books I,and II. W.I, Cranzg, 1s, net, Senior. 
Cowper’ 's Shorter Poems, W.T. Wess. 2s, 6d. Senior. 
Pope’s Yay! fa 5 Crisicioen, J.C. Coutrs. Is. 9d, Senior. 
he Lock. E.M. Krxa. Is. net, Senior. 

inaiedl ’ ide: and Prejudice. 2s. net, 


‘unior and Senior. 
Geraint. G.C. 
(Junior. 

ls, Also by H. E. Bares, 
Junior. 

Junior. 
Junior, 
Junior, 
. PARR. 


Senior. 


S @WULY and DECEMBER), 1915. 
ENGLISH— continued. 
Dryden's Select Satires. (Containing Absolom and Achitophell.) J.C. 
Cotuins. Is, 9d, Senvr, 
Thackeray’s Esmond. 2s. 6d. Senor, 
Esmond. G. Bb, Hennemany. 1s. net. Senvr, 
ayesn ot hy be Barelé's 1y Srimage. E, E. Morris, Cantos 1. and IL 
* Ghitde 1 Harold’ s y te Cantos III. and IV. J, H. Fow.rs 
Childe Harold. A. J. Georce. Is. net, Senior, 
Borrow’s Lavengro. The Scholar, The Gypsy, The Priest. By Grones 
Borrow. Illustrated by E. J. Suttivay, With an eeeeeee Pd 


Aveustine Bizrery, K.C. 
Arnold's Merope. (Contained i in Dramatic and Later Poems.) 4s. net. Sener 


LATIN AND GREEK. 
Cesar’s Gallic War. Book IV. With Notes and Vocabulary. 


Brrans, ls. 
Gallic War. Books II. and II, With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
Cice o. 08. [Junior and Senior. 


w. G. RvuTHERFORD. 1s. 6d. 
ero’s Pro Lege Manila. A.S. WILErnNs, 
Vir; wes Aeneid. Book 1X. With Notesand Vocabulary. H. M. Sreruessor 
Aeneid. Book X. With Notes and Vocabulary. 8, G Owen. = 
Sallust’s Catiline, With Notes and Vocabulary. G.H, Natt, Is. * 
Catilina, C. Mentvare. 2s, = 


By G 
Sentor. 


Coox, 2s, 6d 
mevnce? sQdes. Book III, With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. 


=p Book III, T.E. Page. 2s. Senior. 
—— Odes. BookIV. With Notes and Vocabulary, By T, E. Pace. Js 6a 


Odes. BookIV. T.E. Pac Senior. 
Xenophon. s Anabasis. Book i. With Notes, Voeabulary, and Euneen. 


y H. Natu. Is. 6d, 
=. = Book IV. With Notes and Vocabulary. {Sen 
= apahnte. Book II, With Notes and Vocabulary. A. 8. Wyses 
5 a Books LIV. W. W. Goopwim and J, W. Wurre. 3s. 6d. 
[Junior and — 
Euripides’ Hecuba. With Notes and Vocabulary. . Ss 
ALPOLE. Is, 
E. C. Mancuant, 3s. 6d. 


J. Boxp and A 
Thucydides. Book II, ‘Senior. 
Sophocles’ Antigone. M. A, Barriz.p, 2s, 6d, 


Bellum Catilinae. A. M. ior. 
Pack. 
Sentor. 





Senior. 


*,." Complete List post free on application. 
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